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"years tars age are still al work i in ‘the United 
- Fighty-five per cent of the child workers do 
come under the protection of i Federal Child Jaber] 


a egaaied to au child labor? Protective ae seta hee, i 
are none, better Bee eno such exist, law enforcement are 
our first concern. i aca 

/ YOU can’t do much alone— et ec 


- But you can help the Committee do more. : “We Nave: the 

_ experience and the staff. We need: more friends, more funds. : 

Recaidy in Alabama we helped 153,000. children by spend- 

ing $15,000 i in laying before the legislature facts which TE 

~ sulted in requiring every child to go to school until he is 14; _ 

in limiting working hours to 8 for those under 16; in estab- 
lishing a state commission to see to it that the law is enforced. — 
_ Fifteen thousand dollars! Less than ten cents for each child! 
Had YOU been one of us YOUR dues would have ee 
twenty children. Don’t YOU want to make Lu oy in 

_ our next project? 


"Join the National Child Labor Committee, nk 
Our dues are low—we want a large, democratic membership. — ea AS 
We want men and women throughout the United States to a 


feel responsibility for these working children, to bear a hand - 
in giving them a fair start. 


Stand by the Children! aU 


National Child Doe Committee: at oe POR oY SC RRURSURRMC SENN Day Soy ccc ge ns ae ne 
Fenix Apzer, Chairman NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
- Homer FOLKS UL Vice- 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
- SamuEL M. LinpsayS Chairman 
_ V. Everit Macy, Treasurer 
OweEN R. Lovejoy, Gen’l Sec’y 


: Memberships: : 


Associate 
Contributing 
Subscribing 
Sustaining 
Donors 


| 

| I want to help give every child in Amb: a chance, Here 
l dollars. wae 
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| 
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THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


AST month the Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
received a gift of one dollar, with the line: 
“You are welcome to this. I can’t buy anything with 


SOCIAL WORKERS EXCHANGE 


UE to the fine response from social workers the coun- 
[ 5 try over the National Social Workers Exchange, which 
for a time seemed threatened with extinction, is to con- 
i Nearly $5,000 has been raised since June 1, wholly 
hrough the dues of members. Even more encouraging is 
the fact that several important tasks are waiting to be done 
just such a group of social workers as constitute the ex- 
ange. Within the past few weeks three informal con- 
ences have been held on recruiting for social work in the 
leges, on training, and on the need for a professional or- 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


T the twentieth annual meeting, in Louisville, the ‘Na- 
tional Consumers League adopted a ten years’ program 
which included certain new features, principal among 
ich were proposed campaigns for honest products and for 
continuous investigation of essential industries by the federal 
igovernment. ‘To carry forward this program Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers 
League, announces the addition of the executive staff of John 
'R. Shillady, former secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. As executive director, 
Mr. Shillady will have general management of the league’s 
isiness affairs and publicity. ‘The league will continue its 
ll-known work in behalf of minimum wage legislation, 
eight-hour day, and other protective legislation for women 
i girl wage-earners. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 


FTER eighteen years of experiment and demonstration 
A in training for social work, the Chicago School of Civics 

and Philanthropy has requested the University of Chi- — 
cago to establish a graduate professional curriculum for train- 
ing students who desire to enter this field. In preferring this 
request the trustees of the school stated that in their judg- 
ment the demands of the situation can be fulfilled only by a 
curriculum which will provide administrative unity such as is © 


‘characteristic of professional schools, field work to supple- 


ment the studies of the class room, skilled placement of grad-. 
uates, and scholarships and fellowships to assure the high 
quality of the student body. The university administrative 


authorities have recommended the proposal with cordial ap- he 


proval to the trustees. Early action would mean the recon- 
struction before fall of the educational provision for social 
work in Chicago, a field of training in which, with only the 
living endowment of its loyal alumni, the Chicago School of 
Civics has pioneered under the leadership of Graham Taylor — 
since its founding at Chicago Commons. ; 


THE Y.W.C.A. UNDER FIRE 


OT only the National Board of the Young Women’s 

Christian Association, but especially the local associa- 

tions have been under pressure and attack from vari- 
ous local employers and from various employers’ associations 
because of the labor policy which the Y. W. C. A. adopted 
at its conference in Cleveland in April. The program adopted 
was not framed by the Y. W. C. A. It was the Social 
Ideals of the Churches previously adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Y. M. C, A. 
and other religious bodies. Apparently the temper of the 
times was such, however, that the more progressive indus-_ 
trial attitude which the Y. W. C. A. has adopted since the 
war led various employers to believe, as one employer ex- 
pressed it, that “it means something when the Y. W. C. A. 
adopts a program.” 

Before the conference, when it was known that the pro- 
gram was to come to a vote, certain employers who cannot 
hopefully be regarded as representing employers in general, 
visited board members and Y. W. C. A. offices threatening 
to cut off both financial and moral support should the pro- 
gram go through. In Cleveland before the vote was taken 
the delegates received scores of telegrams from employers in 
their localities carrying the same threats. The program was 
passed without a dissenting vote. In spite of this, however, 
pressure has been brought to bear on the local bodies to repu- 
diate the action of the conference. 
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In Providence, Rhode’ Island, such action has already been 
. How the Los Angeles association stood up under such 
sault is told in this issue by Edward Krehbiel, Califor- 
resentative of the SURVEY. 


ee A CORRECTION 


case [page 489, July 3rd issue], the SuRVEY made an er- 
-ror so obvious that we hope it carried its own clarification. 
‘he quotation read: “ The trend of American courts has 
een to limit the powers of the courts to interfere with strik- 
ers by injunction.” ‘The judge wrote: “ The trend of Amer- 
ican legislation has been to limit the power of the courts to 
interfere with strikes by injunction.” 


Z 


ANOTHER STEEL STRIKE? 


A CTING on the instructions given by the Montreal Con- 
-A vention, the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
- tion of Labor met in Atlantic City, August 3, to take up the 
steel question. Following the conference it was announced 
that a new effort will be made in the spring of 1921 to organ- 
ize the steel industry. Upwards of 30 unions, whose mem- 


the organization committee. ‘The previous committee which 
managed the steel. strike last fall had already been disbanded 
-___and it is stated William Z. Foster, who was secretary of the 
committee, and John Fitzpatrick, who was chairman, will not 
be members of the new group. “The work apparently is to be 
directed by the Executive Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in-order, possibly, to avoid any charge of radi- 


- Joint Committee of the American and Eng 


-L. Fisher, former Secretary of Interior, the Re 


N quoting from Judge Anderson’s decision in the Collyer 


_ This forum has been established with a twofold pur 


_ bers are employed in the making of steel, will cooperate in 


Foster is out, but so is his story o: 
read wherever steel is made. 


HGR > i peg? a 
Hy ic Ae a ee: oe 
FOR RUSSIAN WOMEN AND C. ILL 
& HICAGOANS have established an Americar 
| tee for the purpose of affording relief to Russi: 
and children. The organization is cooperati 


Friends. Plans are being made to send me 
disinfectants as well as food in the effort to. 
of typhus of which it is stated there are 1, 
Russia. Chairman of the Chicago committe 

Among the well known citizens who are memb 
‘Rt. Rev. Charles P. Anderson, Dr. Frank Billings, : 
Governor Edward F. Dunne, Mrs. Emmons B. 


Gunsalus, Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Professor 
Mead, Sidney Hillman and Mrs. Julius Rosenwal 

Supplies will be sent directly from the United S 
clearance papers cannot be secured from England. _ 
nounced, however, that Secretary of State Bainbrid: 
has given his assurance of assistance in arranging 
ment. The English “ Save the Children’s Fund” w 


to Russia. The English Society of Friends also 
delivering a cargo of medical supplies at Petrograd and E: 
men representing the society went to Moscow to arrang 
distribution there. Danes and Norwegians also hav: 
contributions for the Russian people. . 
The appeal of the Patriarch of the Russian O 
Church for food supplies for children is being circula 
the Committee. Those interested may communicate w: 
organization at 19 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


IN YON FIELD BELOW 
In yon field below 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep 
The forum where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with 
Sk os - (Byron: Childe Ha 
re HE City Club of Cleveland has revived the open-air 


urday noon forum on the Public Square of C 


view: first, to build up a great open-air down town : 
and, second, to rededicate Cleveland’s public square to 
uses for which the late Mayor Tom L. Johnson set it a: 
namely—for the exercise of the rights of free speech a d 
assemblage. The old public square was nationally know: 
the late ’90’s as a civic forensic stadium. Following d 
through the days of Tom Johnson, the people of Cleve 
came to look upon this spot as the one place where they . 
exercise freely these two very precious right. = 

“I do not need to explain the change that took place du 
the war period,” writes Francis T. Hayes. “ Now, howe 
the City Club hopes to return the square to its former sa 
place in our civic life and at the same time establish a 2 
open-air forum of national repute.” Raymond Robins ope 
the forum on Saturday, July 3, speaking to an audienc 
over 500, gathered together at noon time in the heart of Cl 
land’s busy down town section. Dr. John A. Ryan, H 
F, Atwood, and Glenn Plumb were on the program du 
July, names giving an idea of the catholicity of the cont 
plated program. aes es Na 


_ABOU BEN ADHEM, INC. 


ae 
SHE problem of inventing ever new incentives to increase 
output faces not only the industrial, but also the social 
* engineer. He has to edge on the dollar subscriber to 
jelop a two-dollar enthusiasm, and the ten-dollar man to 
- up to the scratch with twenty-five. Of course, one 
g principle underlying graduated giving is that where 
r’s interest lies, where he believes his money will count 
st, there he will give most. As the work carries more 
more conviction on the basis of results, he will give more 
more. Another working principle is analogous to that of 
come tax—a scale which will fit those with equal interest 
rying means. Nonetheless, in the matter of nomencla- 
f classes, a third psychological factor is in evidence. 
h bonus and premium schemes, profit sharing and honor 
“in industry, the output of the giver in philanthropy is 
ed according to his gift in the hope that he may be 
ciently human to aspire year by year to membership in the 
higher class.* Here is how a very large institution, whose 
s as costly as it is valuable, the American Museum of 
al History, does it: 
nders (incorporators of the museum—all deceased) ; 
nefactors (by contribution of $50,000 or through hon- 
election) ;— 
ociate Founders ($25,000, or honorary election) ; 
sociate Benefactors ($10,000, or honorary election) ; 
trons ($1,000, or honorary election) ; 
lows ($500, or honorary election) ; 
orary Fellows (election in recognition of distinguished 
tific service to the institution); — 
fe members ($100, or honorary election) ; 

staining members ($25 annually) ; 
Annual members ($10 annually) ; 
sociate members (non-resident, $3 annually). 
omparison, the often quoted relation of British party 
ids to the King’s Honor List would seem a simple affair. | 


tf 
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A BELGIAN CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


NATIONAL children’s bureau has been established in 
Belgium, according to word received by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. The 
establishing this bureau went into effect several months 
t the child welfare conference, held under the auspices of 
own Children’s Bureau in the early summer of 1919, at 
three child welfare specialists from Belgium were pres- 
The functions of the Belgian bureau are to “ encourage 
develop the protection of childhood, and especially to 
er education with regard to rules of child hygiene and to 
in their application, whether in families or in public or 
ate child-caring institutions; to promote the organization 
-agencies interested in child hygiene, and to assist them by 
Dsidies or otherwise; to assure supervision by the adminis- 
ve authorities and physicians over the agencies thus pro- 
d.” It is directed by a board of forty members called 
Conseil Superieur des Oeuvres de l’Enfance. 


decentralize the work of the bureau, provincial commit- 
ate to be established in each province. Local committees 
{ which local authorities must be represented are to supervise 
€ infant welfare stations and the agencies which render help 
ung children and expectant or nursing mothers. One 
committee in each community must see that school meals 
> distributed and special food provided for anemic children. 
Ne cost of the school lunches will be met one-half by the 
e, one-fourth by the province, and one-fourth by the com- 
mity. In order to gain the approval of the national chil- 
as bureau the infant consultation centets, among other 
, must provide for a regular and free physical examina- 
of all children under the age of three in families under 
are of the centers; for organization of free medical con- 
Mtation for expectant mothers; organization of educational 
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work to emphasize the value of infant hygiene and breast feed- 
ing. The bureau is to organize a system of supervision over 
placed-out children under seven years of age. 


NEGROES AS INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
Ve REV. ROBERT W. BAGNALL, a colored ™in- 


ister of Detroit, recently made inquiries of the one hun- 

dred principal industrial plants in that city where Ne- 
groes are employed and presented the results to the Atlanta 
conference of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Forty of the managers were enthusiastic in 
their opinion of the Negro workers. ‘They said they would 
not hire any other if they could get all the Negro labor they 
wanted. ‘[wenty said that Negro workers were as good as 
foreign-born workers, but not as good as American-born 
whites. Twenty found their colored workers lazy, irregular 
and unsatisfactory. Another 20 per cent maintained a neutral 
attitude. Considering the newness of most of these workers 
to the occupations in which they are engaged, says Mr. Bagnall, 
this is a good record. Many of the factories are beginning 
to train Negroes for skilled work; and many are teaching 


Negroes to instruct classes of other Negroes in skilled work. 


A large tire manufacturing firm is replacing its foreign help 
with Negroes. Considering the industries of Detroit as a 
whole, there is hardly a field left in which some Negroes are 
not employed. As to the sources of this labor supply in so far 
as it has recently come from the South, Mr. Bagnall makes 
the following classification: 


The loafer who did not make good; 

The countryman, crude but honest; 

The city worker; : 

The man who comes on his own responsibility and afterwards, 
sends for his family; : 

The artisan and tradesman; 

The professional man who follows his clients; 

The well-to-do business man who is transferring his activities 
to the North as conditions there ripen.. [ 


From the Social Hygiene Bulletin for July. 


SP Pe ae Fe a Ne ee a Pele Ae Be Spay eS nee Re Tk a 


The principal incentive is he “irresistible pull” of his 


and even fifteen dollars a day. This is entirely different from 
he last big movement of migration, in 1879-1880, when not 
ger economic opportunities but escape from organized — 
ynching, political fraud, injustice in the courts, poor schools 
nd ‘starvation was the principal motive. ‘True, segregation — 
some instances has become more intense, school facilities are 
still inadequate, jurors favorable to Negro defendants still 

; nally are beaten up; disenfranchisement has the majesty 
of the law behind it. Miserable wages and a tenant system 
1 amounting virtually to slavery persist in certain districts. 
, as forty years ago, the reaction in the South, Mr. Bagnall 
, has been one, first, of alarm, coupled oes bribery and 
ion of Negro leaders to speak against migration; efforts 
0 prt ent the sale of transportation to Negroes ; arrests of 
migré nts under false charges; finally, promises of protection 
ad full civil rights: The practices he cites are too sweeping | 
e applied to the South as a whole, but neither can they 
ide as non-existant or merely occasional. The laggard — 
of the South to the loss of its major labor force, 


n 


he belated eHOnts | in many districts to make amends which © 


“difficalt to secure aioe (toed Especially 
ic industries, coal, steel, stockyards, building, trans- 


ion, their number and relative proportion is constantly 


_ Organization of Negro workers also is on the in- 
Some 3,000 colored women are said to be organized 
garment industries of New York. Mr. Bagnall 


untry seis is uel realized. He is making gend in 


ion of eke atneathon. An mpparced ented ‘demand for his 
‘is approaching. Sithscles 


GERMAN UPS AND DOWNS) 


Y HEN the exchange value of the mark was at its lowest 
point, the menace of starvation moe a people rks 


1 necessaries oticlablp declined, the inducement to foreign 
buyers to purchase German industrial products has correspond- 
: ing decreased, and there is a danger of widespread unemploy- 
rr h in part has already set in. Orders from Switzer- 
from Holland, from Scandinavia and from South Amer- 
re being cancelled. This circumstance, together with the 
reasing cost of production due to the unsatisfied de- 
of labor, says the Leipziger Tageblatt, ‘ “may precipitate 
litical crisis of incalculable consequences.” ‘This paper 
otes authorities.to show that certain industries, such as coal, 
: and peduct of ee for which there is a universal 


oeaible competition to most of flies branches has sprung 
up in enemy countries. ‘The official Reichsarbeitsblatt—the 
ae available i issue of which is that for euacamin eg the same 


“The improved exchange rate of the mark in its fluctuations con- 
stitutes a severe menace for trade and commerce and ultimately for 
the political life of the country. 

Nearly all industries report a slackening of foreign orders as well 
as a cancellation of previous orders. The shortage of goods may in 
_ many cases guarantee production for a time ahead despite generally 

_ reduced working hours and output, but there is indication enough 
to show the possibility of a closing down of financially overburdened 
enterprises and, as a further consequence, increasing unemployment. 


In April, according to this source, the percentage of un- 
employed members in trade unions was still low, especially if 
compared with the widespread unemployment of a year ago, 
but these figures ‘‘do not admit of the conclusion that there 


wages. ‘There are colored. workers who earn four, | five, ten 


. ert and demands" too high a bon akg 


- for hard work is generally held up as the cau 
_acquainted with manufacturers in the textile 


‘the price of our goods before we talk about re 


than formerly and often consider themselves 


e Negro: is a far more Siege aie factor in the industrial life _ 


_velopments which Heng been asa and | hopefully 


trial ee inane did not ‘full y she 
As regards the general complaint 


manager of a weaving concern HH ae of a 
body, writes in a textile magazine: ; 
Many are the complaints of the cost of living 


on my experience, I must say that commercial an 
are inordinately high ones and, therefore, ‘the worl 


war as left us a nation of paupers. — I consider it 
the improvement of our economic situation that we thi 


. 


our labor. Only when usurous profiteering ig 
honest, solid calculation, will ekavaaiion bite ge ine an 


Without doing anything to realize it. si 
A curious genet trait is ; tecorded i R. 
E Sc 


ee a i ieied Bea with two children has 
tal 500 in 1914 to about M. 19.300 in 
says it is a common experience that men enjoying 


they were. He adds: j 

This self-deception, working, as % dese fon content 
blessing, and one should favor it if it had any chance te 
sooner or later even those who are today doing com 
must recognize how badly they really live today, i. 
the mark is worth. ~The faster. prices is the sooner this mo 
will come. — 

If, the movement of. prices depended on ‘the intenatey oe 
production and the balance of trade, it would not be nec sary 
face the future of Germany with dismay. But the expe ene 
the last half year shows us that this is not the case. F 
very time when the production rose and the surplus import fel 
the home value of the mark dropped from 20 pfennigs to. 
decisive factor affecting the value of the mark is the positi 
our public finance. .As long as the ordinary public revenues 
only an insignificant part of the public expenditures, the val 
the mark must fall and the cost of living rise. 

Thus, with conditions as they are, reports from Gerr 
including many very interesting first-hand accounts by 
bers of the American Relief Administration and the 
Service Committee—encourage no hope of a rapid stabili 
of its life and industries. Bread wagons are still co 
through the streets of Berlin by soldiery; people who - 
fixed incomes and salaried workers are in sore d 
organized labor is in a rebellious mood. Such relief a 
two American agencies have been able to give suffering ch 
hood has only touched the fringe of the problem of cl 
mortality and permanent disease from malnutrition and 
anition. For the coming winter, there is neither enough ft 
nor enough clothing, and certainly not enough housing. By 


AN OXFORD DON ON BRITISH LABO} 


“\HE temperate, seasoned judgment of a political scho’ 

a fellow of Oxford University for 20 years and m 
concerning British labor, has been presented to Am 

cans by Ernest Barker. _ His writings, which include Poli 
Theories of Plato. and Aristotle, Political Thought f 
Spencer to the Present Day, and books on the political p: 
lems of modern England, suggest the extent of Mr. Bark 
erudition. He has given a series of lectures at Amh 
and he spoke recently at the New School of Social Re 
in New York city on The Problem of Labor in England. 
Both Guild Socialism and the Whitley Councils, two 
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REELS AND REALITY 


The following close-ups form the main conclusions of a recent conference of the National Motion Picture 
League in New York, as filmed by Minnie Hodgson, executive secretary: 


‘ee 
) Tue best kind of censorship is selection, 
\8 which builds up the things which are 
“worth while to the final exclusion of the 
“worthless. 


izes evil. 


“)). OVERACTING is an insult to an audience. 
“§ (The director does not give the audience 

'eredit for ordinary human intelligence. 
i? His struggle to make the thought clear 
cheapens the effect and results in a recoil 


rom those he most desires to please. 
oh 


VULGARITY, 


‘many American observers, are regarded in a disparaging 
by Mr. Barker. Guild Socialism he speaks of in a 
it of friendly indulgence. He says it is essentially an 
nomic religion of the young. It emphasizes human energy 
a controlling force, hence it appeals to the young, because 
are strong. It appeals especially to young intellectuals, 
ause it promises the fulfillment of certain historic and 
losophic ideals. There is a glamour of romance attached 
2 it, and as an ideal it has its value. But it is not a practical 
oposition. English trade unions are not sufficiently devel- 
d along industrial lines to function as guilds. The great 
ass of them are still of the conservative craft type. Such 
ustrial federations as have been formed are weak in struc- 
. Another difficulty which Guild Socialism would in- 
lolve would be the sectional, decentralized operation of enter- 
irises which in the modern community are essentially 
‘aterdependent and interlaced. The most important nationali- 
on scheme yet launched by labor leaders, that for the 
nes, is not along guild lines. A trinity of management is 
sroposed—government workers, consumers, whereas Guild 
ae lic leaves out the consumers. 
In the Whitley Councils, according to Mr. Barker, there 
attempt by the state to put all the burden of Gaistrial 
toblems upon the industries themselves. One of the defects 
the system is that no correlation or centralization of indus- 
s is attempted. Another is that cooperation of capital and 
bor is called for not only in the field of conciliation but as 
egards problems of production. Such a cooperation of the 
tending parties Mr. Barker characterizes as “ dubious.” 
ere is nothing in the Whitley system to prevent workers 
d. employers from combining to raise wages and profits at 
expense of other industries. Further, the weakness of 
Whitley Councils is already demonstrated by the fact 
jhat none of the great basic industries have accepted them. 
e state has not been successful in devolving its labor re- 
nsibility. 
| Mr. Barker sees in the recommendations of last year’s Na- 
ional Industrial Conference the most valuable suggestions 
at have been presented. ‘These suggestions included the 
al 48-hour week, minimum wages fixed by parliament and 
fatying with each industry, and governmental boards of con- 
‘iliation. The most important feature of the scheme is a 
Tmanent national industrial council, whose members would 
elected by organized employers and organized labor, and 
lich would act as a board of appeals for conciliation cases 
ind as an advisory body to the cabinet and Parliament. Such 
industrial conference would constitute a third house, an 
dustrial parliament. Through it might come what Mr. 
atker calls the parliamentization of the struggle between 
pital and labor. Just as the civil wars eventuated in a 
Jarty struggle in Parliament, so the labor war may eventuate 
M a party struggle in an industrial parliament. In this con- 
ion Mr. Barker mentioned the Labor Party as a very 
seful link between the national industrial conference and the 
douse of Commons, and he stated with complacency the fact 
at the Labor Party is not purely a trade union party, but 
at non-manual workers, including many of his own students, 
jOining it in increasing numbers. 


THE constant portrayal of evil popular- 
A child is always ready to do 
what everybody else is doing. 

A THREAD of good running through ‘a 
story is not sufficient. 
be all good if the effect is to be all good. 
immodesty and 
generally termed “ slapstick” have a ten- 
dency to lower the standard of taste and 
to weaken the moral fibre. 


INSTRUCTION in crime educates our 
young people to become clever criminals. 


Lurip posters displayed outside a movie 
house brand the house as a menace to the 
community and limit the audience. The 
theater is an eye sore to the very pa- 
trons the manager seeks to attract. The 
peculiar thing is that the posters often 
are not a true representation of the pic- 
ture on the screen. 


The texture must 


situations 


Profit-Sharing in France 


MERICA is beginning to understand the situation 
created in France by the war. What with the sys- 
tematic destruction of plants, machinery and stocks 


perpetrated by the Germans, what with the: depre-. 


ciation of our exchange compelling us to pay three times the 
value of the raw materials that we were obliged to buy of 
foreign producers, what with the immoderate demands of 
labor and the revolutionary wave that for a few months swept 


the country, reconstruction seemed to be at a standstill. It 


was proceeding, nevertheless, at a slow pace, thanks to the 
energy and perseverance of the manufacturers, and thanks to 
the loyalty of the saner element of labor. ‘Today the first 
results are becoming apparent. Eighty per cent of our metal 
works in the North and in the East are running again, even 
in spite of Germany’s failure so far to fulfill the obligations 
of the treaty. Ninety per cent of the fields in the devas- 
tated regions are again in cultivation. Along with this re- 
sumed activity, reforms are on the way in the industrial 
world which will establish better relations between capital 
and labor and introduce that larger justice which the uni- 
versal conscience requires, after the cooperation of all classes 
in the war. The reform which attracts most attention and 
seems readiest for application is the wide introduction of 
profit-sharing into industrial plants. 


Profit-sharing is of French origin. 
Robert and the practice of Leclaire created it. 
Guise, as the disciple of Fourier, carried profit-sharing, and 
the association of the employes with the management further 
than Robert Owen had done at New Lanark. During the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of 
the twentieth profit-sharing has been put into force to a wider 
extent, but not as a general measure or a recognized con- 
stituent of industrial justice. ‘To bring about a country-wide 
application of the institution, a change of mind among the 
employers and a greater pressure on the part of labor had 
to make themselves felt. ‘This was the outcome of the war. 

-I do not mean to say that trade unions at large have rallied 
to the idea; they profess that nothing short of the expropria- 
tion of capital and the abolition of the wage system will sat- 
isfy them. But employers have come to look on _ profit- 
sharing as a’means to assuage the labor unrest and introduce 
one of those transition measures that may, in the long run, 
bring about greater welfare and more peaceful feelings. 


The theory of Charles 


French workmen, on the other hand, in spite of the revolu-. ~ 


tionism of the extremists, are realistic and sensible enough to 
be satisfied with an appreciable melioration of their lot, and 
not to risk the downfall of the whole social fabric by over- 
turning everything. 

The question now is whether profit-sharing shall be estab- 
lished by law as a universal obligation upon employers, ac- 
cording to the traditions of centralized government in France, 
or whether the movement for reform is strong enough among 
employers to achieve a w idespread and prompt rally to the 
practice of profit- sharing by private initiative. 

Legal reform has its drawbacks. The recent vote on the 
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Godin, at 


1 ries, is an example of what trouble may be caused by 
€e lation with its uniform and mechanical character. 


“has the great advantage of enn. a movement that 
therwise might not be realized, to any great extent, for de- 
The main thing is that the measure, in its economic 
ral aspect, should be ripe for application. 
\ good sign is that both parliament and the employers are 
| issing the problem, preparing modes of realizing the prin- 
Ee of profit-sharing, making experiments ‘and carrying on 
es oeebanda, The radical members of the House 


, Industries. Se considered not individually but 
The employers, on the other hand, though gen- 


ee 


It is ® likely that in due time, the French, with their clear 
nds and their democratic sense of the rights of the people, 
l have interesting novelties to record and to show in the 
ce problem. 


CHARLES CESTRE. 


ae Without Trace 


HE doom of the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion has been pronounced. On September 30 this 
‘interesting agency for industrial arbitration is 
es to breathe its last. “The eS States 


the Se lec Coes in preserving peace along 
rfront. “The commission in consequence is apparently 
to take its place in the historical hall which may be 
d to extinct branches of government. 


in the civilian caohlieation of the nation’s energies. It 
cult, now that the tenseness of the great struggle has 
to recall ves the necessities: of three years ago. 


$ in American ports depended the aes, of our 
ution of the war. For the waterfront was the neck 
e bottle through which all the fighting power of the 
nited States—men and material—must pass. Unless ships 
d ‘their assigned work, victory could not come. If strong 
en along the coast did not exert their full energies in the 

oading and unloading of ships, American might could never 
Be make itself felt on the battlefields of Europe. Knowing this 
well, various branches of the federal government united 
with associations of shipowners and with labor organizations 
in establishing the National Adjustment Commission. - This 
body had the duty of fixing wages and other conditions of 
work affecting longshoremen. 

Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard University has 
been chairman of the commission and B. M. Squires, 
_ Tepresentative of the Department of Labof, its secretary. The 
‘War Department has been represented by an advisory member 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines and the Department of 
Commerce by George Uhler. Private shipping interests have 

had six members representing the North and South Atlantic 
and the Gulf Divisions and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has had a similar number. In the issue of the 
Survey for August 2, Mr. Squires gave the most comprehen- 


-hour ie ‘without proper provision ‘for a period FOr 
ion or for the various requirements of the various in- 


ee 


adverse to any collective Sina are forming re-, 


_ spires regret at the announced ending of the National 


ol aia 6 on the ne Lake ‘oiled ei : 
years has never been ba irnay told. lt yea a. 


ha small. 
responded to the emergency. 
The National Adjustment Chee fntenate 
to them. It was for them the physical embodiment 
heed Accordingly, i in the eeeielan the 


ies the aes with an ica dhioremen ‘aad tr 
prises. For the commission contrived the condition: 


ment Commission. If the commission had been solely 
agency, it might well have been demobilized. Actual 
ever, it had been transformed into a normal peace 
ganization, an organization of the type now especial 
in serving the industrial purposes of the nation. S$ 
did the commission in fact prove itself to be that on 
tember 23 last, it was by agreement reorganized on 
then seemed to be a permanent peace basis. Thereby 
became the only one of the war labor boards which sur VIV) 
the time of reconstruction. To this new agreement, the 
vate shipping interests, including the foreign lines, the 1 
shoremen’s union, and the United States Shipping Boa: 
were parties. ‘The purpose of continuing the work wa: 
maintain an agency for the adjustment of labor issues . 
for the promotion of efficiency and harmony in the longshe 
industry. The adjustment commission had proved itself coi 
petent to arrange conditions under which ship owners | 
their longshore employes and the government could coopera 
satisfactorily. It had naturally therefore the promise of lo 
utility. Moreover, it had, apparently, the friendship ot 
the cooperating agencies. ‘That fact renders its announ 
abolition at this time difficult to understand. 


- 


An important issue is involved. ‘That issue is none oth 
than the principle of industrial arbitration. In making pu 
lic its determination to do away with the National Adj 
ment Commission, the Shipping Board indicated that it wou 
deal directly with the unions. The longshoremen have -¢ 
pressed an intention of seeking an increase in pay when tl 
present agreement terminates in the fall. The Shippit 
Board, however, has let its apposition to any further rise: 
wages be known. Here at hand is a potential controver: 

q 


of first importance. It is possible of course that it may 
settled directly by the ship owners, the Shipping Board ar 
the International Longshoremen’s Association. It is on tl 
other hand more than possible that an impasse will be reach 
That was the event in the development of the coco 
between the bituminous coal miners and the operators, | 
tween the railroads and their employes and finally betwee 
the anthracite miners and the operators. In the case of 


a 
i 
ing 


ie rs, President Wilson found it necessary to appoint two 
& 


lecial adjustment commissions. Before the Bituminous Coal 
' 


“)rikes in the experience of this country was undergone. The 
‘Jiilroad strike was probably precipitated because no public 
‘Vzency existed competent to arbitrate the men’s demands. 
“WVhen Congress finally passed the Transportation Act which 
‘Vrovided for the United States Railway Labor Board, the 
‘possibility of a peaceful settlement was at hand but the delay 
a so great that another tremendously wasteful strike 
yas in progress. With these two cases so fresh in memory 
md with a longshoremen’s controversy plainly in the offing, 
“he ending of the National: Adjustment Commission becomes 
‘Yven more a matter of regret. The economy. of setting up 
jdjustment commissions after strikes are under way is not 
libyious when foresight is possible. 

But that has been our history since the armistice. During 
‘Whe war for the first time industrial relations were intelli- 
rently controlled in the United States. ‘The National War 
uabor Board, the so-called Taft-Walsh board, came into 
existence and flourished. It was in fact a high court of 
“industry. Nobody can justly accuse former President Wil- 
iam Howard Taft of being a radical, or a blind friend of 


i Daft’s work that the War Labor Board succeeded while it 
fiwas allowed to live. With the memory of the grave contro- 
4versies which it settled amicably, it is not risking too much 
jto hazard the guess that the steel strike would not have oc- 
‘curred had the War Labor Board been continued. It was 
ways a voluntary body. It existed by the suffrages of rep- 
‘resentative bodies of employers and of workers. But it ful- 
terest in industrial justice and in industrial peace. Perhaps 
it was because the intense concentration on high international 
ideals during the war demanded a relapse into captiousness 
jso that the human average of a not too saintly virtue might 
\be maintained, and perhaps it was for other and economic 
| reasons, but at any rate it is true that during the last months 
| of the life of the Taft-Walsh board few American leaders 
{cared effectually about continuing industrial peace. Conse- 
} quently the National War Labor Board was allowed to lapse. 


- The course of events was similar with nearly every other 
'governmental agency for the promotion of industrial coop- 
feration. The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board per- 
} formed valiant service in determining the conditions under 
) which the men engaged at building ships should work. With 
i the end of the ship building program, the urgent need for 
‘that board was lessened. Nevertheless, it was an organiza- 
} tion which had accumulated valuable experience and which 
had tested out methods of arbitration. The nation might 
‘well have made use of what this “ Macy” board had learned. 


_ Altogether it has been reckoned that there were eighteen 
» government boards for labor arbitration and adjustment. Not 
_ a vestige of them remains except the National Adjustment 
Commission whose end has been set for September 30. Prac- 
| tically every bit of conscious control over industrial issues 
has been let go.~ The last act of the Shipping Board merely 
continues a process which has been going on since the arm- 
| Astice. In throwing away the machinery for arbitration, Ad- 
“miral W. S. Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, is 
undeniably following precedent. 


But the action of the Shipping Board may well prove to 
have been belated. For while it was true that during the 
“months immediately after the armistice public opinion was 
tired of governmental commissions, even for the promotion of 
‘industrial peace, it is not at all clear that the same mood is 
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lommission was appointed, however, one of the most costly . 
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now dominant. Thus, for example, with the ending of the 
Railroad Administration Congress abolished the labor ad- 
justment machinery which had been developed on the rail- 
toads, Nevertheless in the Transportation Act, the same 
Congress attempted to lay the basis for a system of labor 
adjustment which would parallel closely the wartime organi< 
zation fostered by William G. McAdoo and Walker D. 
Hines. Congress and the country well knew that peace on 
the transportation systems was essential to the national well 
being. Equally clearly was it known that industrial peace 
can most surely be attained when expert adjustment agencies 
are ready to care for whatever controversies arise. Not only 
has this change been manifested in the railroad field, but also 
a-fresh desire to stimulate industrial arbitration has been 
exhibited generally. The clearest indication of this was in 
the report of the President’s Second Industrial Conference. 

That conference, composed chiefly of men generally es- 
teemed to be highly conservative, brought out a genuinely 
constructive report. They asked for the organization of 
industrial relations and for the establishment particularly of 
a national system of arbitration covering the principal indus- 
tries of the country. The scheme of arbitration proposed 
by the President’s Industrial Conference is quite similar to 
the plan on which the National Adjustment Commission has 
operated. An impartial chairman is provided. Equal num- 
bers of representatives of the employers and employes are on 
the board. ‘The President’s Industrial Conference, in fact, 
studied very carefully the experience of the labor adjustment 
agencies. On the groundwork of their experience much of 
its own suggestion was built. Unavoidably, some Congress 
will, in the near future, consider seriously the setting up of 
such a system of arbitration. Both the political parties have 
expressed, in very general terms it is true, their purpose of. 
doing this. It is a poor time for an important governmental 
branch to take a stand against industrial arbitration. 

The action of the Shipping Board is curious, further, 


‘ because of the interest of the union and of a majority of the 


private shipping interests in maintaining the National Adjust- 
ment Commission. A. conference to consider the question — 
was held in Washington during July. At that conference 
a very large majority of ship owners took a stand in favor 
of the continuance of the Adjustment Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Departments and of the 
Department of Labor also advocated the continuance of the 


commission. ‘The International Longshoremen’s Association 
wanted to see it go on. The Shipping Board chiefly op- 
posed it. i 


The Shipping Board’s action was taken, moreover, when 
only two of the seven members of the Board were in office. 
There are five vacancies on the board at the present time. 
Admiral Benson and one other member, John A. Donald, are 
responsible for the proposed destruction of an organization 
which the Shipping Board, when the membership was com- 
plete, voted to make permanent. Five vacancies, more than a 
two-thirds majority of the board, are to be filled. 

The reason for the opposition of that body can possibly 
be guessed by anyone familiar with the natural history of 
governmental bureaus. It will certainly be a great misfor- 
tune if the abolition of the National Adjustment Commis- 
sion should eventuate in a prolonged controversy between the 
longshoremen and the shipping interests next fall. An agency 
which has proved its ability to foster arbitration in an indus- 
try so essential to national prosperity should not be lightly 
dismissed. The Shipping Board will have to defend its pres- 
ent action if trouble breaks out on the water front when 
existing agreements expire. Unpreparedness is not a popular 
policy. WituiaM L. CHENERY. 
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EARLY all ae siyilided countries of Me globe 
are engaged in rescuing the children of Vienna 
from the distress and dangers into which six 
| of starvation have plunged them. Certainly 


is no country in which there are not, at least, 


als whose sympathy is aroused and who en- 
deavor in some way to send help. Through the So- 
of Friends, that wonderful organization which 


nna today reverences, England and America 


The 


: provi e for children up to six years of age. 


ed States feeds, through its relief societies, the 
_ Viennese children between the ages of seven and four- 
te on. One hundred and seventy-five thousand children 

are at present included in the circle of American char-_ 
: a gigantic work winch no doubt, will greatly a 
in the revivif 


to hel sinks we atheds the spirit ea in- 

and, fortunately, Vienna has preserved this 

: in spite of all the storms which have shaken 
metropolis on the Danube. | The rolls of the mu- 


if their bodies are to be strong plone to re- 


hardships awaiting them in the future. 


bie municipal office sent 25,000 children abroad 
I en ee I, 1919 and March 15, noe as 


this cena. 
that the number of children registered in 
ts of the numerous committees will be the same 
in the registers of the municipal office. We 
‘therefore realize the fact that, although fifty 
and of our children are, or were, abroad, there 


a3 


can a be ad by several months’ stay in a foreign. 


Ea Ce 


in’ a year ae will be one S haniisa thousand 
*nnese children in foreign countries. In realizing 
s fame we obtain oe of the on of our civili- 


Recently i in Talo on bas Riviera, i in the small fish- 
en’s village of Spotorno, I found a magnificent 
ilding erected by the charitable society of Santa 
orona at Milano, a year before the outbreak of 
“war, as a ‘convalescent home for the enfeebled 
children of the proletarians. When the war came it 
~ was used for wounded soldiers. ‘The two large flat 
i roofs of the Ospicio Merello were painted over with 
| gigantic red crosses in order to protect the house from 
air-raids. At present it is sheltering—glorious change 
of times—150 Viennese children, 40 Milano war or- 
-phans and. 30 children from the destroyed villages on 
the Piave river. 

Just before the collapse of the Central Powers the 
last battles on Italian soil were fought on the banks 
of the Piave. From the villages destroyed by~the 
Austrian bombshells the children of the fugitives were 
sent to the Riviera and to Spotorno to find food and 


Reon these figures it may be | little ones. 


ae 

when > iif ated that ee 

awaited us. When we entered the rhea he 

tle girl who had lost her father in the fight 
the Austrians, left the rows of the children and, 


proaching me, recited some German verses, 


an Italian tongue to pronounce, welcoming 
and asking me to bring to the children ¥ 
greetings from the Italian children. — ‘She pr 
gigantic bouquet of the choicest blossoms of 
viera and two photos showing German and i 
children as playmates. Mente erry eee 
The en a German boy, whose father had beer 
by an Italian bullet on the Italian front, 
the mayor of Milano in a few Italian v 
emnly affirming the everlasting love of the V 


children for the sun-blessed land of Italy which 
become their happy refuge. 


It was a 
ene ae adiase ene if : that 


en ae the ee Pei in he false He 
then in the original German. This was a real ast 
an fraternization of the saan ee NE the ree 


oe ite an ‘above ac in the ene ‘Suk ' th 
Only yesterday murder and destructio 
today helpfulness and love. Should there not grow 
from the seeds of love sown at Spotorno a new har-— 
vest, a harvest of ea which will be known all the 
world over." 


This was the great nee of ue present anes ore . 


the Viennese, Commonwealth, that the children in | 


going to foreign countries, would: escape not only ‘the 
danger to their physical well-being, but also the ro 
dangers which threaten the whole world. If on 

hundred thousand children recover their health — a 
foreign countries, one hundred thousand children will 


in future be apostles rr a policy of the reconciliation Da 


of the nations. 


Who, today, can estate the effect of this hospital- BC 


ity on the civilization of the world? 


Italy and the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, rie 
and helpful Denmark have received our children just — 
as readily as did Italian and French western Switzer- — 
land, and preparations are being made for the first 
small transportation of children to France. I am sure 


that our great hopes for the benefit of. civilization will ay 
Five hundred chil- . 


be realized a few months hence. 
dren also have been sent to England and will learn 


that English fathers and mothers are just as good as Se 
the home folk and the fathers and mothers will recog- 


nize that our Vienna children are just as good and 
dear as their own. Should not the mutual acquaint- 
ance and the understanding attained in this way in 
so many thousand cases, be a bridge between nation 
and nation? Should not the seeds sown yield an ever- n 

lasting crop? 


HE Better America Federation of California, form- 
etly the Commercial Federation of California, 
is according to its constitution a non-partisan organ- 
ization with the following purposes: 


citizens and organizations interested in the commercial, indus- 
and agricultural welfare of the nation and state,” and to act 
the medium for propaganda “relative to matters which demand 
is!ation and proper consideration.” 

put “men of experience and integrity” into public office, “to 
end that important economic problems may be handled in a 
ner just to every vital interest.” 

) “To fight radicalism in all of its manifestations” and “ to counter- 
et the deadly virus of Bolshevism, Syndicalism, I. W. W.ism, So- 
ism and other incendiary teachings.” 

“To encourage and teach true Americanism.” 

‘0 organize a national campaign, “ not confining our organization 
ate issues solely.” 


The president of the organization is Harry M. Haldeman, 
sident of the Pacific Pipe Supply Co., Los Angeles. Mr. 
deman is a real leader among business men. During the 
he headed many fund drives and. attained much 
inence. ‘The Better America Federation was formerly 
wn as the Commercial Federation of California. Under 
name it waged the fight against health insurance two 
rs ago. In chamber of commerce circles, it became known 
the “open shop” faction, and some chambers of commerce 
used to have anything to do with it. This organization 
egan to loom into prominence last fall. On New Year’s 
y it took over the entire tenth floor of the Corporation 
ilding, where it employs a large staff. The name was 
anged to the Better America Federation on May 5. Its 
resent fund drive is state-wide. | 

The federation issues to its members a weekly mimeographed 
ter.. In the letter of March 30, under the headings, 
orking Through Women and the Churches and Y. W. C. 
Studying Collective Bargaining and Trade Unions for 
omen and in the letter of April 20, under the heading, 
dicalism and the Churches, appeared the following excerpts 
ind criticisms of a folder sent out by the Research Section of 
the Y. W. C. A.: 

“In relation to collective bargaining the [Y. W. C. A.] folder con- 
ns this statement: 


“Employers have found that they cannot meet their problems 
nless they organize in great trade associations. Needless to say, 
the individual worker can not deal with such a complicated organ- 
zation, so workers, too, have organized, in order to establish a 
working’ relationship with other organized groups. ‘The need for 
rganization has been especially apparent in the case of women 
‘workers; they need the education that is bound up in organiza- 
tion. It is a lamentable fact that women, because they 
accept industrial conditions including low wages, actually lower 
' wages and, therefore, living standards for both men and women.” 


While there is nothing objectionable in the statement, it reflects 
endency to urge women to join for their own protection, organiza- 
jons having a working organization with other organized groups. 
That reads very much like advising them all to join labor unions 
afhliated with the American Federation of Labor. ; 

It is the duty of all employers to see that the women in their em- 


| 


‘that it will not be necessary for them to become members of unions 
to better their condition. It is the further’ duty of members of the 
ederation to see that the federation idea is placed before all women 
yorkers, and espcially before the industrial groups of the Y. W. C. A. 


TOW: 


An Illustration 
(SEE PAGE 603) 


By Edward Krehbiel 


loy are so treated in relation to wages and working conditions. 


C. A. 


The radicals will try to capture the Y. W. C. A.—they would not 
hesitate to try to seduce an angel itself in the interest of their 
propaganda—and the federation membership must see that the mem- 
bers of the Y. W. C. A. are duly enlightened in the real issue in- 
volved in questions affecting women workers. 


This attack was aimed at the Los Angeles Y. W. C. A. Its 
authors possibly did not sufficiently consider that it was, in 
fact, not only an attack on the national Y. W. C. A., but also 
on the Y. M. C. A., and on the leading national’ organization 
of protestant churches. 

At the national convention of the Y. W. C. A. held in” 
Cleveland in April, one of the three major issues before the 
delegates was the adoption of a social and industrial program. 
Several weeks before the convention, the national board sent 
out voluminous literature of a stimulative rather than a propa~ 
gandist nature. This included the pamphlet comparing the 
social creeds of various religious organizations. f 


In the Los Angeles Y. W. C. A., group meetings discussed | . 


an industrial program. Most of these were small meetings of — 
fifteen or twenty girls; the largest was an evening meeting 
attended by seventy-five to one hundred girls. It is estimated 


that not more than two hundred girls out of the total member- y 


ship of six thousand took any active share in the discussion. 
The five delegates went to Cleveland absolutely unin- 
structed. Of the five, three favored the so-called Social Creed 


of the Churches, and two would have voted in favor of the 
program outlined by the research section of the industrial com= 


mittee of the Y. W. C. A. for study and discussion prior to 
the April convention. At the convention, this alternative 


proposal was not discussed. The Social Creed of the Churches _ 


was adopted without a negative vote after at least a day and 
a half of consideration. ou) 
This social creed originated in the Federal Council of 
Churches (18,000,000 Protestants) in 1908, and was rTeaf- 
firmed in 1912, 1916 and 1919. Its clause upon collective 
bargaining is general in terms, at- least as regards any alleged 
endorsement of trade-unionism. It was adopted as the indus- 
trial program of the Young Men’s Christian Association in — 
1919. It is paralleled, in substance, by the Pastoral Message 
of the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


1919; by the pronouncement of the Northern Baptist Conven- 


tion, 1919; and by the National Catholic Council of Bishops, — 
—the so-called Bishops’ Program. It also has apparently the 
same purport as the recommendation of the President’s Second 
Industrial Conference, which declared: ‘‘ The conference is 

in favor of the policy of collective bargaining. It sees in a 

frank acceptance of this principle the most helpful approach 

to industrial peace.” In attacking the Y. W. C. A. program, 

the Better America Federation is thus attacking the programs 

of these other bodies. 

On May 7, 1920, as an extra letter not in the regular 
series, the Better America Federation reproduced Weekly 
Letter No. 118 of the National Founders’ Association, dated 
April 29. This was accompanied by a letter, on Better Amer- 
ica letterhead, signed by Haldeman, setting forth that the en- 
closure ‘contains information of very great value” and 
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uld be wid | 
etter contained an attack upon the Young Women’s 
an Association, which is best quoted: 


The Young Women’s Christian Association is the latest of certain 
y 10 social and fraternal bodies to undertake to settle grave 
questions by the fiat of a conference, and the statement of 
who either know nothing about the subject, or who have 
their information from one side only. During its recent 
ion at Cleveland, this association went on record as endors- 
eight-hour day and collective bargaining. ‘Those who were 
d in the resolution did not undertake to consult with em- 


snap judgment—if that statement is not mixed metaphor— 
ft the convention. There are few organizations in the world 
are doing so much good as the Young Women’s Christian 
on, and its work is comparable only with that of its big 
association, the Y. M. C. A. It is astounding, therefore, that 
W. C. A. should have undertaken to put through an endorse- 
es program which has the earmarks of unionism; and 
al 


fith the record of broken agreements entered into by unions, 
_we see the greatest unions in the country, the Four Brother- 
ble to control their members and therefore unable to keep 
ts into which they themselves have entered. When or- 
ns such as the Y. W. C. A. attempt to solve by resolution 
i trial problems of the day, they should first determine the 
and not permit themselves to be led into a position which is 
ible, uneconomic and, from a purely association standpoint, 


\ 


e same date, also on letterhead of the Better America 
yn and over the signature of H. M. Haldeman, presi- 
a letter suggesting the withdrawal of financial support 
the Los Angeles Y. W. C. A. was sent to a mailing list 
ut one hundred people. The letter follows: 


he action of the Young Women’s Christian Association, at its 

nt convention at Cleveland, in endorsing collective bargaining 

om the union labor standpoint which means collective bargaining 
th representatives of organized labor only, has called forth, 
ughout the country, a justly deserved rebuke from many who, 

! past, have been among its most generous supporters. 

s dificult to conceive how this association can hope to retain 
ral and financial support of its sincere well-wishers when, 
ling into conference representative business men through- 

country to consider these vital questions, it jams through a 

-which has all the earmarks of radical unionism. Business 

refuse to supply ammunition with which they are to be shot. 


en’s Christian Association who made their pledges before this 
n was taken by the association, have since asked to have their 
nami stricken from its list of prospective givers. 


vised and if you have occasion to communicate with the local 
W. C. A., we ask that you express, in plain language, your dis- 
‘oval of the course of conduct the association has adopted. 


Young Women’s Christian Association and Federated Asso- 
iations, bearing the imprint of the Better America Federation. 
[his pamphlet leads off with an editorial reprinted from “ In- 
ty,” referring to “certain religious, social and fraternal 
organizations;” then follows an article devoted to arguments 
against the program of the Women’s Auxiliary of Post Office 
Clerks; after which is an editorial on the Y. W. C. A., also 
reprinted from “Industry.” The title of this pamphlet is 

dishonest, as the ‘‘ proposed industrial program ” given is not 
that of the Y. W. C. A., but that of the Post Office Clerks’ 
_ Auxiliary, which is not a “federated association” of the 
 Y. W.C. A, nor is it connected with it in any way. 


‘The Los Angeles Y. W. C. A. learned of Haldeman’s 
action when it received letters from Haldeman and his firm 
on May 3 and 4, withdrawing their financial support. Later, 
withdrawals came from six other persons or firms who had 
subscribed. Only one of the six asked whether or not Halde- 


\ 
\ 
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ely distributed.” The National Founders’ As- 


to endorse collective bargaining when we are confronted . 


‘tions that had acted earlier, he said that there had be 


' many who, in times past, have been among its most generou 


some of the heretofore staunchest supporters of the Young | 


“If you agree with us that this action of the Y. W. C. A, was ill-. 


ges for 1920, or (ha 
from the 1921 list ¢ 
siness men later retracted his pro ites 
On May 13, Susan Barnwell, Mrs. Ww. 
Ruth Southwick, representing the Y. W. C. lled 
Haldeman at his office. They informed him that his 
contained three distinct misstatements of fact. He made 
particular reply, but said: “I am perfectly willing to s 
a letter to the same people who received the first lett 
ting matters right. Once having done that, I shall ; 
to attack-the Y. W. C. A. on the basis of the Social Cr 
He discussed the different planks in the Social Creed, cal 
the anti-child labor clause, the social insurance clause, t 
age and disability pension clause, “ rank socialism.” He 
the whole thing was being put over on the Y. W. Cy Ast 
labor unions and that people of the Y. W. C. A. type w 
the most dangerous sort of propagandists because “ you ¢ 
know what you are saying but you pass on the phrases ~ 
are put into your mouths by labor agitators.” He said 
Los Angeles was proud of being an open shop town and 
would submit to “‘ union domination.” When asked why 
had attacked the Y. W. C. A. rather than the other organ 


of soap box oratory of late and that whenever r 
peared it had to be stamped out. 

The next day the Y. W. C. A. representatives sent 
man a letter, confirming his offer to correct his misstatement 
and containing the following memorandum: ; 


adicalism 


1. You say, “The action of the Young Women’s Christian A 
ciation, at its recent convention at Cleveland, in endorsing collec 
bargaining from the union labor standpoint, which means colle 
bargaining with the representatives of organized labor only, |} 
called forth throughout the country, a justly deserved rebuke f 


porters,’ We quote the exact text of the resolutions adopted 
national convention. . . . ie 
Art. XII: The right of employes and employers alike to 
ganize; and for adequate means of conciliation and arbitrati 
industrial disputes. Be ain 
Par. 2: That an ordered and constructive democracy in indu 
is as necessary as political democracy, and that collective barg: 
ing and the sharing of shop control and management are inevi 
steps in its attainment. ~ 
The term “collective bargaining” is here used as define 
pages 30-32 of Report of Industrial Conference called by the 
dent. You will note that the names of Herbert Hoover, J 
Rosenwald, George W. Wickersham and other large employ 
signed to a statement that—“ There are two types of collective 
gaining as thus defined; one in which the employes act as a group 
through the trade or labor union; the other in which they act as 
Broup agg some other plan of employe representation.” (P. 3: 
Arse) eevee 
The Young Women’s Christian Association has made no effo 
to define how democracy may become real in industry; it has di 
clared for the principle, offering no method. - an 
We note your statement in the second sentence of your letter th: 
“without calling into conference representative business men through 
out the country to consider these vital questions, it jams throug 
program which has all the earmarks of radical unionism.” Per 
us to inform you that in the fall of 1919 before any industrial 
gram for the convention was formulated, sixty leading business | 
were invited to a conference but only one accepted, It is hardl 
gracious now to say they were never asked to give advice. Y 
words “jam through” are misleading. Every one of the 1,836 votin: 
delegates went to the convention uninstructed on all issues to be 
voted on; but every one went fully informed -on those issues. 
weeks beforehand, speakers on both sides and literature were - 
to the local associations to prepare them to vote intelligently. T 
true that The Social Ideals of the Churches were unanimously 
dorsed but not until the convention called continuously for the q 
tion and discussion was completed. ee it 
We call your attention to the various dates on which these S 
Ideals of the Churches were enacted: 1912, 1916, 1919, and to 
further fact that the national bodies endorsing them were compo 
of business men as well as clergymen. . . a 2 
3. We are surprised at your- statement in paragraph 3. 
“Locally, some of the heretofore staunchest supporters of the 
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SOCIAL IDEALS oft the CHURCHES under FIRE 


tunity for self-maintenance, for 
safeguarding this right against en- 
croachments of every kind, for the 
protection of workers from the 
hardships of enforced unemploy- 
ment. 


| Adopted by the Convention of the National Young Women’s Christian 


; . we affirm as Christian churches: 
1. That the teachings of Jesus are those 
of essential democracy and express them- 
selves through brotherhood and the co- 
operation of all groups. We deplore class 
struggle and declare against all class 


Association, 


Cleveland, April 


if I. Equal rights and justice for all XI. Suitable provision for the old age domination, whether of capital or labor. 
men in all stations of life. _of the workers, and for those in- Sympathizing with labor’s desire for a 
II. Protection of the family by the capacitated by injury. better day and an equitable share in the 
single standard of purity, uniform XII. The right of employes and em-_ profits and management of industry, we 
divorce laws, proper regulation of ployers alike to organize; and for stand for orderly and progressive social 
marriave, proper housing. adequate means of conciliation reconstruction instead of revolution by 

III. The fullest possible development and arbitration in industrial dis- violence. : 
é6f every child, especially by the putes. 2. That an ordered and constructive 
provision of education and recrea- XIII. Release from employment one day democracy in industry is as necessary as 
tion. in seven. political democracy, and that collective 
IV. Abolition of child labor. XIV. Gradual and reasonable reduction >argaining and the sharing of shop con- 
V. Such regulation of the conditions of hours of labor to the lowest trol and Eye Bemeur are inevitable steps 

of toil for women as shall safe- practicable point, and for that de- 118 attainment. ‘nd 

guard the physical and moral gree of leisure for all which is a 3. That the first charge upon industry 
health of the community. condition of the highest human should be that of a wage sufficient to sup- 
Rr eeAbetcmenh und prevention of pow hee port an American standard of living. To 
‘ , P P Ser Aude A - that end we advocate the guarantee of a 
i EE eee ae XV. <A living wage as ¢ minimum in  jyinimum wage, the control of unemploy- 
i VII. Protection of the individual and every industry, and for the high- rent through government labor ~ ex- 
society from the social, economic est wage that each industry can changes, public works, land settlement, 
and moral waste of ‘the liquor afford. social insurance and experimentation in 
traffic. ; XVI. A new emphasis upon the applica- _ profit-sharing and cooperative ownership. 
VIII. Conservation of health. tion of Christian principles to the 4. We recognize that women played no 
IX. Protection of the worker from acquisition and use of property, small part in the winning of the war. We 
dangerous machinery, occupational and for the most equitable division _ believe that they should have full political 
diseases and mortality. of the product of industry that can and economic equality with equal pay for 
X. The right of all men to the oppor- ultimately be devised. equal work, and a maximum eight-hour 


day. We declare for the abolition of 
night work by women, and the abolition 
of child labor; and for the-provision of 
adequate safeguards to insure the moral 
as well as the physical health of the 
mothers and children of the race. 
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a omen’s Christian Association who made their pledges before this 

ction was taken by the association have since asked to have their 
fames stricken from the list of prospective givers.” At the date 
jour letter bears, your own firm is the only one of whose withdrawal 

lve had notice. ‘This statement bears a color calculated to do us 
nancial harm. 

It may interest you that at the time Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard 
Wesigned from the national board, withdrawing a support of about 
‘our thousand dollars in 1920, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., an- 
jiounced a gift of five hundred thousand dollars to the Y. W. C, A. 
The Young -Women’s Christian Association is assured that you 
vill take pains to correct your misstatements to all those to whom 
ou caused them to be sent. They were based, you frankly admit, 
in an article not issued by the Y. W. C. A., but published in “ In- 
Hlustry” under date of April 15. The resolutions were presented 
mn April 16, and reprints of this article were already in the hands 
bf our delegates so that it could hardly be an accurate account of 
'yhat took place. 
| Under date of May 20, Edgar G. Pratt, general manager 
if the Better America Federation, wrote a reply to the letter 
irom the Y. W. C. A. defining its aims, declining to admit 
vhe misstatements without further showing, but expressing a 
willingness to correct any proven errors. As to the meaning 
if “collective bargaining,” he asked a definite statement as to 
which form the association endorsed ; referred vaguely to press 
‘eports as substantiating the phrase ‘‘jams through;” and 
dacked up the matter of the withdrawal of funds by saying 
mich had been “discussed . . . not only freely but 
very forcefully.” 

The Church Federation of Los Angeles, Dr. James A. 
Francis, president, considering itself involved, issued a letter 
10 250 pastors, many of whom read the letter from their pulpits 
mn Sunday, May 30. ‘The letter did not mention the Better 
America Federation by name, although it quoted the phrase, 


“jams through,” from the Haldeman letter. It follows in 


* 


or the Y. W. C. A. take a partisan position, but one of friendship 
for all men, employers and employes alike; third, that the social 
program was not hastily “jammed through” the Y. W. C. A: con- 
vention, but adopted after hours of careful consideration and free 
discussion. 


In this day of extreme class consciousness, the Christian church 
should stand as the friend of all men. We write this not simply in 
the interest of the Y. W. C. A., but in the interest of our common 
Christianity. 

The immediate financial damage to the Los Angeles 
Y. W. C. A. occasioned by the action of the Better America 
Federation was not very considerable, running slightly under 
$1,000 in withdrawal of pledges. Whether the injury will 
ultimately be more serious remains to be seen during the 
drive for funds next February. ‘The financial harm done the 
Y. W. C. A. is, however, in a sense, not the issue. The fact 
is that the Better America Federation did undertake to compel 
the Y. W. C. A. to abandon its social program by prevailing 
upon its benefactors to withdraw their aid. 


Later developments seem to indicate a certain change in 
the attitude of the Better America Federation. Miss Barn- 
well of the Y. W. C. A., Dr. Francis of the Church Federa- 
tion and Henry M. Robinson, a prominent broad-gauged 
banker, who was a member of President Wilson’s Second In- 
dustrial Conference, held a conference with Haldeman. Mr. 
Haldeman contended that the term “ collective bargaining,” 
as it appears in the statement of principles of the Y. W. C. A., 
would be interpreted by the public as meaning collective bar- 
gaining as defined by the labor unions. He promised that if 
the Y. W. C. A. would furnish him with its definition of 
“collective bargaining,’ he would incorporate it in a letter 
to be sent out to the same mailing list as the first. 

Mr. Pratt, former manager of the Federation, has been suc- 
ceeded by a new manager, Mr. Clum; and Mr. Haldeman has 
suggested that a definite change may be expected in the tone of 
the weekly letters. 
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_ HERE is probably. nothing more conducive to 
the defeat of social efficiency and perhaps even 
of social integrity than the consciousness of being 
_ dependent for your daily bread on persons on 
aie no claim or only a remote claim of family re- 
b Although in the past much. has been made of the 
ee of the state of dependency for the purpose of 


een ee sufficiently into account ‘to explain why | 
deprived in early years of their own family con- 
ee with no gaieunnts pene for the | 


_ Immediately some one here ee Give your ese that 
: Tf that objector will be convinced only by statis- 
tions then I am stalled on the spot. For so far 
no statistics have been compiled to show how 
thers who have gone through a period of tech- 
pendency ultimately turn out. We need in this as 
“almost all questions commonly known as “social prob- 
w-up studies over a long period. But, statistics 
no, there is a fixed opinion among social workers that the 
yen ler - child has not brilliant prospects. He is a kind of 
relatic from whom little can be expected anyhow. Give 
comfortable home, a little schooling and a trade, and 
oesn’t make good, well “we have done our duty.” 
aes children aN nee count, more addicted 


, We ban been told that sae reformatories show 
We are not trying to show that the depen- 
child i is predestined for a delinquent career. On the 
iry we are rather pointing out that if there is connec- 
tween the condition of dependency and delinquent con- 
must lie in elements which we should try to discover 
in order that we may help to break the connection. In my 
ork as mental examiner for the Church Home Society of 
oston (the child-caring agency: for the Episcopal Church 
[assachusetts) I have noted certain points which seem 
to have direct bearing on this question. ‘These were included 
in a report presented at the annual meeting of the board of 
anagers, December, 1919. A brief abstract is given here. 
What are the connecting links between dependency and 
delinquency? Certain of the factors which contribute to 
delinquent conduct in the dependent subject are of course 
identical with those that contribute to delinquent condict in 
the non-dependent—factors of environment such as_per- 
nicious family influence, bad companionship and surroundings 
and factors of physical defect and disease such as uncorrected 
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- of delinquency. The latest evidence on this subject 


aes of: vanes aid Her ‘nutritional d or. 
like. which incite to disobedience, truancy and 
strivines: to assuage physical discomfort. Thes 
ously require the same remedial measures in 
as in the non-dependent child. Just how mi 
heredity predisposes to bad conduct I am sure no 

care to venture a guess. Whether adverse heredi 
more commonly in the histories of dependent than 
dependent children J fancy many would be willin 4 
a guess, but I am sure no one could do more th: 
Dependency itself, except in rare accidental cases, 

some degree at least of social, moral and economic fai. 
the: ers The iain oa child who loses cane 


pe bai that when it fails to operas we are ‘warn i 
cluding that the attributes themselves are lacking. Then 
very apt to jump to the conclusion that similar la 
and | responsibility will turn up in the progeny. h 
ture conclusion is unfortunate and probably ‘unsoun¢ 
The part that. intelligence plays in conditioning 
uncertain. We are more chary than we used to be 
assigning dull intelligence or feeblemindedness even 


bh 


- to be that the dull intellect is peculiarly | susceptible to 
fluences. The inference is that if bad influences predom 
the subjects of poor intelligence will naturally suc 
"hens, It is self-evidently an asset to have a good 
endowment. It seems to be a fact that, as a group, € 
dent children are less well endowed Selina ie than a 
children of the gece) community. At, ios that nt 


ings no worse as those in other aaa agencies: 
a recent study of 150 Church Home children tested by 
Stanfold Revision Scale (Terman’ s) we found the mec 
intelligence quotient to be 90 or a normal intellige 
poorer grade. ‘Terman found by the same scale th 
median intelligence quotient for, unselected school ¢ ir 
(8 to 14 years old) was 100 (The Stanford Revision 
Extension of the Binet Simon Scale for Measuring Tr 
Bens, p. 49)—a rating substantially better than ours. 


| New Set of Factors ; 
_ But in the dependent child there is operative a set of 
ors not present at all in the non- -dependent. These fac 
fall entirely i in a mental category and have to do with m 
states arising from the consciousness or the condition o 
pendency. They are no doubt, as well as our limited uni 
standing permits definition, emotional states arising 
injury to the instinctive tendency of self-regard or self-e 
as a result of the break-down of family integrity. 
Me family romance”’ as it is aptly phrased by Dr. W: 
White is one of our most deep-seated and cherished pers 
concepts and race traditions. 
out an emotional struggle. | 
Character Formation, Dr. "White writes illuminatingly of 
the ‘‘family romance” in its relation to general me 
growth away from infantile attachment to true adult 
But so far as I know no one has called attention to 
peculiar application to the problem of the dependent 


- intactness — tiie ins 


mite) ie: family circle 
ty which gave impetus to 


Phe | security was no doubt « 


eh lowe. growing subject, much as a fish 
in water, probably ‘Mever recognizes water 
ater consciousness | only when it lies pant- 


-on the shore. ‘Then comes the feel- 


and of “ difference,” \ which perhaps is some- 
subject when its 
is swept away. At bottom these are varieties 
; but Reecere cases = sey, have a ie 


hem de ependency fe clings or the dependency com- 


Th - 


about ey elas) of aieapied Gilhoue. which 


ca n thrive, these dependency feelings must be 
iated or compensated — ‘by the child himself. 
es not seem ‘to come Aue oets external means 


sistent ‘antil Ane sai betes to Be sicloette con- 
he age. varies, of course. We believe we have seen 


as six years, but probably it appears commonly 


or ten years in the individual of average intelli- 
Lim the child overdoes the compensatory process, he | 
sure to have PEA, of as resentment, jeal- 


f he sae the 


Db hiee: | in any event sinc are ees never interpreted, 
at hey find outlet in various modes of troublesome conduct 
nd difficult dispositional traits such as disobedience, stub- 
‘ot ness, secretiveness, sullenness, rejection of authority, 

Geen — seal -anti- social reactions or in Foust 


idy ae and home ‘habit: To be sure, some of the 
“mentioned may be seen more or less frequently in all 
scents. But in our dependent subjects they are much 
xaggerated and persistent. They are the traits which 


° almost constant trouble to the supervisors of dependent — 


They are the ones which Jead foster mothers so 
” and 


» 


's it not possible that in these mental operations by which 


ependent child seeks to create self-esteem, to reconcile 


y break-down there lies the yatta of the difficulty 


: this hypothesis it may ae seen that in every dependent 
there. are present the genetic elements of a mental dis- 


the eae aed 6 Fellas its experience to 
ends. ‘That the by-products, so to speak, of this ¢ 


ness ‘ob the child deceived of its fannie) sctosed - 
ay often give rise to irregular conduct and difficult 
‘tional traits is not in the least to be wondered at. 

chololgy of the dependent child is potentially a psyc 

By) | and as such” Ate must De aBek if the y aencoe 


re N hadene child of the part’ CAR emotional 
in. De oe life. The idea must be kept fede 


ae appear. i) we Sect 
an There must uss sincere and wise hone: to 01 

dependency feeling (a) by intimate, sympatheti 

the subject as soon as he reaches a mental d ve 


ficient to permit self- understanding. (The aim is 


eae to express what is pene. on in 1 his a 


hoe ae he side day: ) ig sec 

‘pendent: child conditions of living i in home 

which | shall make him feel as nearly as possible 

other ‘children in the community. It is diffi 

until one has seen it the distress a young pers 

being called by his mates a “state child.” 
Since, as has been said, these phychopatholo 

are almost never admitted or even recognized b: 

himself, it follows that attempt to analyze them m 


: resistance. In the case where the family has failed 


conscious fight to retain pride in the loyalty to a fam 
even in face of sun-clear evidence of worthlessness, 

pathetic. Even more pathetic is the case of the leg ate 
child Who manufactures a psychological substitute — 
fiat by the creation of imaginary figures or Zh ' 


is Sail than no family. Some substitute ae the ie 

cept seems absolutely necessary. In the substitution 

lies the key to management of the case. di 

the cherished phantasms without substituting anne 

ceptable to him is to invite disaster. Such disastrous re: 
occurred recently in the case of a seventeen-year-old gir 

for some years compensated her sense of lonely depen. 

by weaving happy dreams about her father. 

become insane and the father had promptly discarded | Ai 
children for another woman. : 
of a society. Later the mother died in an insane hewitt ae 
The girl could. not accept the fact of her father’s neglect but 
colored her day with “imaginations ” that she would soon go 
home and keep house for him. She could not understand 
why her father did not write to her or give any sign. She | : 
was sure he must be prevented by the agency which cared for — 
her. She knew he wanted her at home; that he only lived — . 
with the woman because there was no one else to take care e 


ig Tikes. pas by these nental , Such 
ysis as was tried ‘was not a aive ‘It seemed wise to 
mpt to dislodge the phantasm by | convincing evidence. 
ordingly an older half-sister who had painful personal 
edge of the father’s perfidy was influenced to tell her 
cts, For a time this had salutary effect on school work 
eneral habits. The girl transferred her dreams to her 
and made her the center of a future home plan. It 
ot long however before the old inertia overtook her. 
vent down in school work, was untidy, lazy and un- 
_ To her relief she was allowed to give up school 


Bivens improvement. To make a long story short, 


- premonitory to dementia pracox and had to be 


. by oe ig into a dream life. in which all was fantastically 
hanged to suit her wish. 

ase is cited not as we might wish to show a success- 
gement of the dependency complex but to call atten- 
what its extreme development may lead. In this case 
yenized its significance but were unable to thwart it. 
that the girl had, through the maternal line, a 
inherent tendency to mental break-down no doubt 
ing to do with our failure. The mother had been 
e grandmother also. Add to this the fact of father’s 
‘ion and the combination could not be defeated. What 
ave happened if father had been worthy, or if we 
the case early is mete conjecture. Fortunately the in- 
tendency is not so compelling in the majority of cases. 


Hope for Adjustment 
e intelligence of the subject is not too poor and the 
tendency to mental breakdown is not too adverse, 
hope for satisfactory adjustment of the dependency 
. It is, therefore, essential to take account of the 
nce equipment of the subject, not only as an aid in 
ga program for his educational and vocational train- 
but also in relation to the management of his depen- 
ia In the case of the very good or the very 


e, among acher things, he has ability to Connrohend the 
ig of pees put to him, language ae to express 


cl hi ae is Beaty judged. He has also the helpful in- 
ce of being able to make good in school and of winning 


companionship, good times, easy occupations, and kindly flex- 
ible supervision. But when we come to the dependent child 


n hill process continued. She soon developed mental. 


From out ihe dusk, from out the dark, 
Of old our father’s came, 

Till lovely freedom’s glimmering spark 
Burst forth a glorious flame 

And shall we now praise freedom’s dearth, 
And rob the years to come, 

And quench upon a brother's hearth’ 

The fires we lit at home? 


unjust oa naan by 2 
and dull in the foster home. Cheer he 
high favor as to make him proud of himself. 
reasoning power to relate his lack of favor to hi 
comings. He misses the easy tolerance of fond, ex 
regardless parents. The whole world is unjust. 
by stubbornness, retaliation, _sulkiness, nonchalance, r¢ 
‘ness, disobedience, etc. Accordingly he invites even 
‘disfavor. and criticism and so is kept in a kind of vi 
cle i in Sah it is easy to see the cease of re t 


hie en? The saul neg child is an 
factor because he is unusually predisposed to influe 
make for delinquency and social inefficiency. — 
because of inherited tendencies, physical and oe 
icap, early adverse social influences and, most of all, b 
of the emotional disturbance incident to family break 
bi cae we have termed the ee oman 


Brae to produce Sasa ae useful citizens we: a 
gation of dependent children under an institution syste 
meena we are seeing the gradual wei vue of 


Pink care. The orphan Eee e no matter eer pes 
title, how humane its organization, how luxurious its — 
ment, is a perpetual symbol of dependency. Figurativel 
gives a label to every subject who passes into or out o 
care. The dependent child is already, in his own conse 
ness, different from his non-dependent mates. A 
which serves to accentuate his sense of social isolation 
more difficult his process of adjustment to life. In the 
days it was thought, anything is good enough for the de 
dent child: the cast-off garment, the back seat, the se 
table, tag ends of love and attention, more often 
scolding and censure. Humility, self-effacement, rept 
and of course always, gratitude were the qualities held 
him to imitate. 


We are beginning to realize that influences so anta: 
to self-respect, self- -expression, self-reliance can hardl 
other than engender hatred, grudge, suspicion and un 
which are the precursors of delinquency. If depende 
not to supply delinquency and if the dependent child 
to be otherwise a social failure, we must reverse our et 
as hopefully we are beginning to do, and provide him 
whatever the non-dependent child has as a matter 
course. If the emotionally destructive handicap of belo 
to no one is to be counteracted, then we must provide : 


” 
“at home” feeling within his consciousness as — as i 
external circumstances, 


WILLIAM Morais. 


bce: a ew t es BE: epic seition Speaied ue 1 
ype g Leet Sane Sere he use Bae 


en the home and the court. The penol- 
s at Whittier believe. bee very few of the 


dow: ae fork of hee road that leads to legal 
it te incarceration. 
oe hour school 7 ti oP the happy name that ee 


for the eae A ont rae ianice of excep~ 
O serve as a sl seb of juvenile delinquency — 


ies | ected on ee “Whittier Fywiies J. Harpla Williams, 
“ search] have indicated to us that at least one-half of 
in this state could have been prevented by such an 


process, without the necessity for juvenile court action, 
hout the necessity for probation, We feel that the courts 


ere the schools leave off, but we are unwilling that 


ch : i 
,ersO1 ‘were deeply devoted to its welfare, and were constantly 
} ono endeavoring to bring about improvements, the 


“cays pf Ace had peor so Ree. embedded in 


was no Poagehe eee no method of differen: 
the intelligence groups, no recognition of the prevalence 


1e higher grades of feeble-mindedness which resulted from 


ellaneous and inadequately investigated commitments. 


sive building housing nearly all of its activities, from the 
hos ital to the classroom. A rigid military system prevailed. 
es forms of corporal punishment were often administered. 
ere Pabved. 
e testimony as to their ages, had been admitted to the 
ol, resulting often in the serious moral degradation of boys 
tender years. From the investment point of view the state 
vas beginning to ask for a better accounting of the thousands 
of dollars appropriated for institutional work. 
“Introduced into this atmosphere as superintendent, Fred C. 
elles became deeply conscious that there was something fun- 
amentally wrong. The state was spending its funds, the boys 
me of them) were being retained, but the sum-total of 
results indicated small returns on the investment. The school 
not preventing delinquency, seldom correcting it, and in 
me instances contributing to it. Whether these facts were 
characteristic of all the industrial schools of the country, or 
thether California was suffering from more than its share, 


something was done to prevent it. 
eau decided pare can be Reena! ‘The 


| of the state school to a less populous region. 


when the parents fail us.” 


In some cases Mahoet mature men, cok 


was abolished. _ A better segregation was e 
younger boys. Plans were formulated to. make th 
partment a separate institution, eventually” ‘to be r 
ace location. he close ete contact wa 


ae Geading ‘money as a “necessary Ba 


obvious and dangerous condition, but was aye 
sponsibility of seeing that the condition * ‘was cori 
Under Mz 


ee at eek was eli ted aadinge relati v to 


prevalence of feeble-mindedness as a cause of del 
tributed directly to the establishment of a new colo oan 
feeble-minded; the congregate plan has been 


_doned, and the cottage system providing for propx 


tion, is now in operation; the legislature has authorized 
sale of any part of the property at Whittier, and the rei 
This leay 


way open for, the establishment of the twenty-four rs 


bene Te 


at Whittier without the necessity for a new ap ropriatic 


It ‘only remains to receive legislative authorizat 
ceeding with the preventive school. di 


Citing Judge Mack’s warning that society ‘ ‘cannot ffore 
wait until a child passes the delinquent line to git 
decent training,” and Judge Cabot’s judgment, ba 
experience in the Boston juvenile court, that a case 


—when the school fails with the child; when the chu 
Superintndent Nelles yr 
what i is essentially a prospect of the twenty-four hour 
in the current issue of the Journal of Delinquency ik 
at Whittier. He writes: 


Even with the limitations of our ptesent system there h: 
surprising success. Young men and women whose needs we 
met by their homes nor by the public school, and who failed 
edly on probation, have been made useful and efficient 
through the 24-hour training of the state industrial schoo 
success percentages range probably from 40 to 70 per cent. 
Whittier State School during the last biennial period the depa 
of research reported 72 per cent of the boys paroled during 
period to be “doing well” or “ doing fairly well.” ‘This indica 
that they were successfully operating, although handicapped, ani 
were at least keeping out of trouble and minding their own business. ; 
Such records are gratifying, i in the light of the serious difficulties in 
the way of training these boys who come to us under commitment, — 
and from every conceivable social, economic and intellectual group. 
They come to us only after the home, the school, and the probation — i 


never pay re debt of ane 


this sort of success is Riependent, in a large measure, upon 
neglect of the children, i in their pre-delinquent stages. Among 


Pp there is Brcbabe nat a single one who would not have re- 
sponded better to a similar opportunity provided in connection with 
he public schools, several years before his commitment. Moreover, 
sarly every one of these boys, as their histories now show, were 
yielding to the conditions which caused their delinquency, 


A LETTER FROM A MOTHER 
am writing in regard to placing my two boys in the state 


at Whittier. I wish full particulars in regard to train-_ 
, education, etc. I am a widow left alone with three chil- 


e families or homes for boys, as 1 am now a poor work- 
man making small wages, barely enough for myself 
d baby to exist on. I wish to get my boys placed where 
y i get good care and training so I can manage to get 


, bad ee in all kinds of company while I am at work. 
durin | the day. eo 


letters of this kind the state can only reply that its in- 
ns are exclusively for children under court commitment. 
: s no other legal provision. ‘The state has thus far 
established no training for non-court children who are not 
adapted to their homes or to local public schools. A working 
er who cannot provide for her children must surrender 
to 1 the ene of the juvenile court if she wishes to 


) es Ene as bole 

e are 700 boys and girls in the three industrial schools of 
, and perhaps a thousand more in the custody of the local 
- ourts. Most of these children are commonly. termed ‘ delin- 
’ because of the undesirable trend of their misguided, or 
led energies. These children attended the public schools, and 
ories show that their condition was evident when they were 
chool pupils. ‘Their teachers recognized them as being 
or the court, and in some instances special efforts were 
yrevent the necessity for court procedure. The best that 
id. be done, however, was to keep their cases out of court until 


uous supervision—was unobtainable.” 

ided to the opinions of modern educational authorities are the 
lly emphatic beliefs of social workers that the problem of child 
ment is fundamentally an educational problem, and that the 
ation of the social evils which now confront the public can be 
fected only when the public schools are extended to include the 
nild who is unable to respond to the present 5-hour school day. 


ho come in this class. School principals and teachers often wish 
cilities of an educational character to bridge the gap between 
‘schools and the juvenile court. That it is necessary to either 
egle st these children entirely or turn them over to the courts is 


Bcrcsting CoE Gh on the scope of our public school system. 


there has developed the proposed measure known as the 
hour school act. Its purpose is to authorize the care and 


an the entire 24 hours of the day, and for such a time as will 
insure the most efficient training. “This would mean room, 
board, clothing, and education. It would be a combined 
home and school, both features being required to. meet accepted 
standards. It would be a place open to children, but without 
court commitment. The child’s or his parents’ liberties would 
not be taken away, but parent and child would become initial 
parties to the transaction. “There would be no stigma attached 
to this procedure, for it would not involve anything akin to 


z Survey of pupils in the schools of Bakersville, California, Whittier 
State School, Department of Research, Bulletin No. 9, June, 1920, p. 41. 


) Pp Y 
tude to the cd men and women 
» have faithfully. ee 10. nee these cases of prolonged 


to the school is vested in a committee of three mem 


_ afforded by the school; 


Mecessary consent is obtained, recommend the pupil for admission. — 


e state child-caring agencies are almost daily finding children . 


It is Pe pnesible to reprint h t 
worked out, but these are well illustrated by 
passage on the crucial question of admission: ae 

Admission of pupils. Determination of eligibility for 


superintendent of the school, (2) a member selected by t 
intendent and the trustees, and (3) a member selected by t 
intendent and the department of education of the state u 
The committee members receive no extra compensation except | 
essary expenses. It is the duty of this committee to i 
the case of each pupil recommended or applying for admi D, 
it is authorized to make a thorough il ie into the hi: 
each case. 5 4 

There is also provided for each county one or more 
visors, appointed by the superintendent of the 24-hour schoo 
the state board of education. The advisors serve without 
sation, and act in cooperation with the committee on eligi 
the selection of candidates for admission. The advisors m 
serve as the connecting bond between the community and the s 
and may obtain reports at any time concerning the status or pros 
of pupils registering from their respective communities, — 

Any minor child above the age of eight years, with the consent 
the person entitled to his custody, or with his own consent if th 
is no parent or guardian, may be admitted to the school, 
terms agreed upon between them and the school, provided; (1). 
the pupil has no parent or guardian ; or (2) that the parental | 
or guardianship is insufficient; * or (3) that it is demonstr 
the satisfaction of the eligibility committee that the pupil is in n 
of the special advantages of training and supervision which may 
or (4) that the pupil is not respo 
satisfactorily in the public schools. No feeble-minded, epilep’ 
morally degenerate child can be admitted, nor can any child wh 
physical condition is such as to make him an’ undesirable pup 

Any citizen, whether or not a relative, may file a petition th 
committee on eligibility, showing that there is a child who comes 
within the provisions of the act, and requesting that the commit 
consider the advisability of admitting the child to the 24-hour scho 
Such petitions should contain a statement of the facts necessary 
thorough inquiry. After investigation, the committee may, 


Provision is also made whereby the child himself may make 
plication for admission, upon stating his case to the committee. 

It is made the duty of every school principal to report to the 
or county superintendent to whom he is responsible, on any pupil 
who, in his judgment, comes within the provisions of the 24- 
school act. The principal must present his report in writing, g 
in such detail that the superintendent may form an opinion . as 
the pupil’s eligibility for admission. 

It becomes the duty of any city or county supeniarendene of scho 
to investigate, or have investigated, each case presented to him, a 
make appropriate recommendations to the committee on eligibili 
either for or against the admission of each pupil whose name is 
mitted to him. The recommendation is expected to be accompa 
by sufficient information concerning the social and educational st 
of the pupil for consideration by the committee. These provisi 
should serve as a basis for effective cooperation between the loca 
public schools and the 24-hour schools, and serve to emphasize th 
strictly educational nature of the act. . ° 

The contract entered into by the parents and the state where 
a pupil is admitted to the 24-hour school, provides for maintenance 
payments to be made by the parents. In case there is no paren 
guardian capable of meeting these payments, it is provided th 
they be met by the county from which the admission is recommende | 
These county payments are not to exceed the amount paid by countie 
toward the maintenance of juvenile court wards in state institut 

The act requires that the parents or guardians shall not only m 
maintenance payments, if they are able to do so, but that they s 
also endeavor to assist the pupil, maintain an active, helpful inte 
in his welfare, and make every reasonable effort toward finding him 
a suitable home or employment, in cooperation with the school 
There is no release of parental obligation, except for the trainin 
itself. 

Several California communities have considered the matte 
of creating local 24-hour schools and will welcome the result 
of the state’s experiments. California is fortunate in having | 


man of Superintendent Nelles’ calibre to conduct it, 


2In case there is no parent or guardian, the court may name some one 
to act for the child. The consent of such person would then be secu 
for admission to the school. In such case no guardianship proceeding 
are necessary and the child epee not become a wiaae of the COUR s 


The Fit Child 


HE preliminary report of the permanent Committee on 
. Standards of Physical Fitness for Children Entering Em- 
loyment, appointed by the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
hartment of Labor, has been sent for criticism to experts in 
ndustrial hygiene, state labor departments, local certificate- 
|ssuing officers, and interested persons throughout the country. 


~The general recommendations advocate a minimum age of 
6 years for entrance into industry on the ground that the 
yeriod of pubescence, not completed in the majority of cases 
til the sixteenth year, is a time of special strain for the child. 
o child, according to the recommendations, should be allowed 
‘0 go'to work until he has had a complete physical examination, 
ind has been declared physically fit for the particular occupa- 
Tiion which he is about to take up. A re-examination for 
Whildren when changing occupations and periodical examina- 
J-ions for all working children are deemed necessary. “The need 
of special study by local administrative and medical officers of 
yecupations in which children are likely to be employed is 
sointed out, and further scientific study of the effect of different 
inds of work on the physique of boys and girls in their teens 
is declared to be essential. The fields which in the opinion of 
he committee are in need of special research are listed. 


The necessity for further study, states the committee, is 
urgent. However, on the basis of scientific studies already 
made and the experience acquired in administering child labor 
aws prescribing physical requirements now in force in a few 
tates, it is possible to formulate certain tentative standards. 
These it is expected will aid materially in safeguarding children 
Tfrom the evil results of premature and unsuitable work. 


The suggested standards of physical fitness for children en- 
Ptering industry cover normal development, indicate what con- 
stitutes sound health and physical fitness for specific occupa- 
tions, and emphasize points to be observed and methods to be 
employed in physical examinations. Defects for which children 
Yshould be permanently refused certificates of employment and 

those for which temporary refusals should be made are listed. 
VA record form for the use of physicians in examining children 
}and careful instructions for filling in this form are appended to 


pe report. 
“Hark! Hark!” 


ep HE experience of School Attendance Officer Murphy in 
forcing school attendance among gypsy children at Fall 
W River, Mass., is interesting [see the Survey for June 26, 
)p. 447] but falls short of results recently secured in a similar 
isituation in Seattle according to Lilburn Merrill, chief pro- 
= officer and diagnostician of the King County Superior 
Court 


A group of such little nomads, including some who were 
under school age, was rounded up by the school attendance 
sofficers of the city and brought into the juvenile court on war- 
‘rants. The families had moved about in the characteristic 
Way and investigation showed that on three occasions they 
Nhad been before other courts because of the children’s non- 
attendance, and by methods similar to the Fall River plan, 
(the children, by court order, had been provided with brief 
periods of class room instruction. A more authoritative plan 
| was, therefore, adopted—one which gave promise of insuring 
| a longer period of instruction. Five of the children were com- 
‘mitted to the Seattle parental schools and their parents were 
ordered to pay $15 a month for each child’s board. 

__ As an evidence that the parents were seriously minded, and 
would give their cooperation to the court in behalf of the 
youngsters, the judge accepted an advance payment of $690 
and then released the children who were under school age! 
Mr. Merrill writes: 

Several months have elapsed. The five are still at the parental 
schools and doing well. The parents and their infant children have 
“gone to other cities. One or two appealing telegrams arrive from 


io weekly, but so far as the court has revealed his disposition 
_ toward the education of these five children, they are justified in rest- 


THE SURVEY FOR AUGUST +16, 


The Children’s County 


Westchester is the second county in New York State 
in point of population. Alone among the counties of the 


state it is carrying on an extensive child-caring and family 
relief work under a publicly elected official—V. Everit 
Macy. Mr. Macy’s work as commissioner of charities 
and correction in putting new energy into the old 
county-form of government has been appraised at regular 
intervals by the Survey. ‘The current issue of the 


News, the organ of the New York State Charities Aid | 


Association, is given up to this public work and the 
parallel activity of the Westchester County Childrens’ 
Association, a volunteer association affiliated with the 
S. C. A. A., with 3,000 members. 

Practically every community in Westchester is doing 
excellent child welfare work along some line. Practi- 
cally no community in the county has worked out a com- 
prehensive child welfare program. A county-wide 
organization, therefore, has an opportunity to bring to- 
gether the best methods which have been developed in 
local communities and make them available for the 
county as a whole. 

The work of the Westchester County Children’s As- 
sociation is divided among eight standing committees: 

Committee on Child Labor and School Attendance. 

Committee on Education, 

Committee on Family and Community Problems. 

Committee on Health and Recreation. 

Committee on Special Care and Relief (dependent, delin- 
quent, neglected, defective) 

Committee on Legislation. 

Committee on Publicity. 

Committee on Ways and Means. 


THE CHILD SPEAKS 


By Tudor Jenks 
(Written for the Westchester County [New York] 


Children’s Association) 


I am the Future, for in me there lies 
What through the ages our land shall be; 
Yet what I am is what you are to me— 

I am the question to which you make replies. 
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e ‘hearts! with an, assur 
ache before the Seattle juve 


e first time during their eighteen years of wandering through 


sponsibility of the children’s care, and before we are finished 
this group of five the Seattle district may have to invest one 
d or more dollars for their maintenance. I am sure the 


to the children will justify the investment. Also I am in- 


mae 


the n a orree 


ny 
Fairly Cut j in Two 


0 the infant mortality in ae Paul was 12.5 per 


as : Gapanized” having for its object he lessen- 
death rate. There has ‘been a steady de- 
as the following figures will show: In 1911, 10.2; 
1913, 8.7; 1914, 7.9; 1915, 7-7; 1916, 6.9. The 
and 1918 showed a slight increase because of the 
the influenza epidemic. In 1917, the rate was 7.3; 
in 1919 St. Paul again reached the remarkable low 
under the leadership of Mrs. M. C. Lettice. 
al work is done by the Baby Welfare Association, 
re-natal and post-natal lines. Pre-natal and post- 


in home visits. A special Future of the dork has 
a the supervision of the boarded baby. LN ) baby i is 


e pabies are supervised, after. being placed. This 


spital for rachitic children. 
hose deformities can be bettered or cured by feeding up, 
mshine, massage and gymnastic exercises. Operative cases 
e treated elsewhere. There are thirty-four beds in this 
tracks. Word was sent to the district baby clinics to send 
nly their most urgent and suitable cases for examination 
he Orthopaedic Hospital, and so overwhelming was the 
response that the whole refugee camp could have been filled 
mce if only there had been money to care for so many. 
The doctor weeded out all but about one hundred and left it 
to the districts to decide who were to be the lucky first 
occupiers of the thirty-four beds. Since then they have been 
king through the waiting lists as fast as they could with- 
sending children home so soon that all the good of their 
stay was wasted. Now a large number are past the stage 
where they need intensive treatment and if another barrack 
could be fitted up as a convalescent home many of the beds 
at the hospital could be free for newcomers. Frau Dr. Baro- 
lin, the keen young orthopaedist in charge, has been trying, 
so far without success, to persuade her department that they 
can spare the wherewithal for this second barrack out of the 
utterly inadequate appropriation this impoverished city can 
make toward coping with its staggering problem of diseased 
childhood. Many little sufferers, those who have not died 


in the meantime, are still waiting. 

\ i J HAT this waiting means was borne i in on us in the case 
a VY of little Ludwig, just admitted though examined eight 
| months ago. Then he had a bad spinal curvature, now he is 

a hunchback. They say he is six, but as he sat stripped on 
_ the examination table with his shrivelled little legs (he has 

never walked) and his crumpled body, it was hard to be- 
ieve he was even three. 
to a child of six. They were conspicuous because he kept 
a hand on the table on each side of him and rested on them 
to keep his weight off his back. ‘The nurse said his thother 
cried and cried when she left him; his father had died in 
the war so she had to go out to work and leave him in the 
care of the older children; she felt as if somehow it was 
something she ought to have been able to prevent. Life 


ght states that they have been deprived of their right to 
y. Obviously, no community heretofore has felt obligated to as- 


p at Oberhollebrun ‘about ee le ee ee as 
The patients are bad cases — 


ght about through ieee vay we Children’s | 


half, The children’s parents have stated to the court that this — 


ned to believe this ii: will discourage gypsy migrations 
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| Kocpink Children Off ihe St 


distant from every boy: old enough to lay on a team 


‘requiring a great deal of space. 


sight, these brown, hearty, happy mites racing round the room 


Only his: arms seemed to belong othe eaerentt 


pe Boy Scouts of America have ae 
National Safety Council. ‘For two weeks, 
August 30, in every city in the United States where t 

members of the National Safety Council, ac ill b 
ducted to select a boy scout delegate to the 
Safety Congress, at Milwaukee, September 27 to 
with full expenses to and from the Safety Congress 
The scouts will be tested on natural leadership, 
ised to fake. palsas trips. ane eee, on. ur 


HE Children’s Bureau, in pe, out standards 0 
Pigiikn sets at least 2 hours. of png ply ¢ ev 


Ly 


ay every y child under 6 years” fous age, one a wed hal ; 
every, child under 6, and a baseball field not more tha 


acre to serve 500 children is advised as a minimum amo 
space. This general playground should not be used for g: 
Baseball, football, ten 
similar games should be provided for by an cieth field 
taining about 6 acres. Ba 


Pers, 6 
Ly 


at the barracks is as merry as possible. Practically all the 
children are seven or under, the seven-year-olds being often 
smaller than the three, so they all look like babies together. 
They all have short hair and are dressed in bloomers and 
blue and white jerseys, boys and girls, so it is impossible to 
tell which is which. There is a large pile of sand in front, 
upon which the sun shines the whole day. There they play 
and often sleep. Or they lie in a row on their stomachs with — 
‘their feet in the air or on a great bench also in the sunshine, 
and welcome all comers with ecstatic handwaving. Seldom 
have I seen a more interesting sight than the gymnasium 
class, consisting of about fifteen babies doing exercises with | 
all the dignity and discipline and more than the precision ‘of 

most high school classes.. The feeding is done according to 
Professor Pirquet’s system, worked out in the Kinder 
Klinik. ‘They have been able to obtain no cod liver oil for me, 


eight weeks. 
| le was the day of the doctors monthly examination; ene) 

children were stripped and those who could walk were 
told to jump and run and show how well they could do it. 
Then one saw the hideous deformities, hitherto partly hidden 
by clothes. Most had. “ X legs,” the knees knocking as at the ~ 
cross of the X, some were bow-legged, some had the peculiar 
dragging gait caused by defective joints, some had bent 
clavicles and ribs, some spinal curvatures, and all had en- | 
larged abdomens and crooked leg bones. It was an uncanny 


in wild excitement, each with his peculiar gait caused by 4 
his particular deformity. One felt as if a crew of misshapen © 
imps in stone from a Gothic cathedral had taken on flesh and iN 
were dancing around. 
These children will improve, ‘some will become almodt : 
“normal. What will become of the hundreds who cannot get 
A new convalescent home has just: been | 
opened in Vienna with American money; it has taken in a 
hundred and plans to take many more, but even that scarcely 
scratches the surface. How different might the future of 
Vienna be if the city only had the money to fill up those 
great empty neighboring barracks with the thousands they — 
might hold and give them the treatment that the thirty-four — 
are having now. Bees ee 
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le The Prison System of the District 


M7 HEN the Swedish government recently began recon- 
“\¥Y struction of its prisons, it at once asked, “ What is the 
Son system of the United States?’’ It was necessary to 
ply that there is no American prison system but rather as 
any different systems as there are states, counties and munici- 
alities. Europe has nothing worse than some of these Amer- 
“an institutions, but again, it has nothing better than many 
ich can readily be cited. 
, Congress and the President of the United States are di- 
Wectly responsible for four prison systems—the federal peni- 
Sntiaries under the Department of Justice, the army prisons 
@inder the War Department, the naval prisons under the 
‘Wavy Department, and the penal system of the District of 
@lolumbia. Congress has reason to be proud of the progress 
gade in the District of Columbia. 
The story of the last ten years of accomplishment and the 
ture development is told by the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, in a graphically illustrated report 
jnade to the Penal Commission of the District of Columbia 
jimd submitted to President Wilson with the.unanimous en- 
Wlorsement of the Commission—Louis Brownlow, Chairman 
pf the Board of Commissioners; Wendell Phillips Stafford, 
WAssociate Justice Supreme Court; John Joy Edson, Chair- 
an Board of Charities and Corrections. ‘Thirteen recom- 


nendations are made for the further development of the system » 


ind the argument in support of each is condensed so that each 

yage tells a complete story by the aid of illustrations, charts, 
and tables. A member of Congress can thus grasp at sight 
what has already been done and what it is proposed to do in 

future. . 

_ Before 1909, the jail and workhouse of the District of 
{Columbia were national disgraces. Dungeons, dark cells, 
jbars, walls, chains and idleness, all without decent sanitation 

r ventilation, were the basis of the repressive system in vogue. 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of the National Committee on Prisons 
jand Prison Labor, in a report to the attorney general, made 
{the most scathing of the many attacks on the system and caused 
(the appointment by President Roosevelt of a Penal Commis- 
jsion to effect an entire reorganization. A structure of stone, 
ysteel and iron which the professional jail builders had just 
erected as a model prison, was abandoned together with the 
bold workhouse and the workhouse was transferred to two 
‘tracts of land in Virginia, twenty miles from Washington. 
Jurisdiction over the jail and workhouse was transferred. from 


Cit... 
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Contrast the WAGE SYSTEM of Prison Industry 


Labor through the natural incentive. 
Creating the work habit. 

Reward in relation to production 
Recognition of individual efficiency. 
Diligence with decreased cost of guarding. 
Increased returns ‘to the state. 

Normal: conditions of competitive labor. 
Social development of the prisoner. 
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the Department of Justice to the Commissioners of the District 
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of Columbia. ‘The problem of the short term prisoner was 
therefore considered first. Long term prisoners were sent as 
before to the federal penitentiary at Atlanta. 

Work was found for every prisoner. Road building was 
the first step in opening the wilderness. Changes in man- 


Recommendations 


A Resident Administrator to coordinate the different 
penal institutions. 


The establishment of a rotating capital fund and an 
adequate system.of accounting. 


Extension of the court system to include a Board of In- 
determinate Sentence and Parole. 


4. <A bureau of psychiatry operating in connection with the 
Board of Indeterminate Sentence and Parole and the 
Gallinger Hospital. 


Remodeling of the District jail into a proper reception 

building when the Gallinger Hospital is erected, util- 
4 izing the equipment now available in the unused worke ~ 
house buildings. 


S \ 
Development of Hygiene to duplicate normal environment. 


Classification of prisoners and their industrial training. 


A’system of after care ané industrial parole. 


Cooperation of the prisoners in obtaining increased pro- 
duction, 


Payment of a fair wage to prisoners. 


ll, Better coordination of the workhouse acministrative departe 
ments with separate administration of the women's work- 
house. 


12. Building operations as the basis of training for future in- 
> dustrial work for the District of Columbia. @ 


A PAGE FROM THE GRAPHIC’ REPORT ON THE PENAL SYSTEM OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PRISON LABOR 
agement of the prisoners came rapidly; it was found here, as 
elsewhere, that the men worked best when treated as human 
beings. Stripes were discarded. Barbed wire entanglements 
around the temporary camps were torn down—and the men 
did not escape. Pending the investigations of the Penal Com- — 
mission into the proper type of housing for the prisoners, tem- _ 


with the SLAVE SYSTEM of Prison Industry. 


a OF Labor by enforced penalties. 
26 Creating a dislike for honest labor, 
3. Punishment instead of reward. 


A. Wo recognition of efficient production, 


Loafing at every opportunity requiring 
the continual presence of guards, 
An economic loss to the state. 


Abnormal conditions of slave labor. 


Social cestruction of the prisoner. 


These and succeeding reproductions are copyrights by the N.C. P. L. 
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ment of the construction and repair departments. 


tendent. This arrangement is only temporary. 


istration. 


rary buildings were erected to house the men while at work 
-—and it was soon realized that these makeshift buildings 
were themselves far better than the old Bastille type of prison. 
It was natural to build dormitories for workmen; there was 
every reason to continue treating the prisoners as workmen. 
Even bars could be dispensed with to the advantage of both 
management and men. 
Gradually the workhouse assumed the appearance of a busy 
industrial farm community. Good roads, a railroad, stone 
crusher, brick plant, docks, shipyards, saw mill, locksmith shop, 
and the maintenance shops developed with the farm, the 
orchard, the dairy, and the hog farm. It was in the women’s 


© = Seuferivtencdent 


X |-Member of iamates assigned to 
eoch Lepartment 


ae - he chart readily suggests better groupings, especial- 
ly greater coordination of the farm departments and a rearrange-~ 


superintendent is also superintendent of the Reformatory and of 
the District Jail and Asylum and exercises the details of the 
administration of the Workhouse through the Assistant 
The female work- 
house should not be merely a detail of the male workhouse admin- 


rst prison experie 
‘The refor 

and ini 
house, is going through « 
but profiting ‘greatly by th 
periment with the workhouse. 
building operations were begun 
One-story brick structures of 
barracks type are the -rule. \ 
exception of the disciplinary 
there are no bars and the dorm 
item prevails. As fast as accomm 
are available at the reformatory, t 
trict transfers from the federal p 
tiary at Atlanta the prisoners sentenc 
{to Atlanta for felonies. Sere 


tions of the National Commit 
| Prisons and Prison Labor the gro 


| continuing the jurisdiction of the Depz 
| ment of Justice over the administra 
of penal institutions. The District 
| Columbia has gradually freed itself from 
this influence until there remains i 
hands of the Department of Justice o 
the parole power. The authority of 
Federal Parole Board would end so 
as the District is concerned, if the r 
mendation is carried out to establi 
Board of Indeterminate Sentence 
| Parole appointed by the District Com 
sioners and the Chief Justice of the § 
preme Court of the District. Eventua 
the Penal. Commission will house 
prisoners sentenced in the District i 
own institutions. Other administrati 
changes in the District such as the ap- 
pointment of a resident administrator 
‘ would eliminate the present divided re- 
. sponsibility and undefined authority — 
administration and superintendence. | 
But the report goes further: WI 

| the plans outlined are fully carried ou 
man arrested and awaiting trial will 
detained in a jail designed only for n 
and women awaiting trial and treate: 
cording to the legal supposition that h 
innocent until proved guilty. When 
tenced by the court he will not fac 
definite sentence but will first come unde: 
the Board of Indeterminate Sentence an 
Parole and be studied and examined te 
termine how long it will take to mak 
man of him. The board will have bef 
It reports from the principal keeper, 
chologist, physician, psychiatrist, probation 
officer, social agencies, home or clergyman, 
chaplain, head teacher, superintendent 
industries, disciplinarian, Bertillon cle 
and the court reports. Any decisions - 
be subject to revision so that the prisoner will have ev 
chance to make good and to decrease the length of his s 
in the institution.. Mental defectives will receive spe 
care, Jobs will be selected which will develop the spe 
aptitudes of individuals and teach them a trade. Education: 
limitations will be corrected by proper schooling. Ph 
training will correct deficient physical development. Rec 
tion will be provided to make satisfied and diligent w 
Finally the prisoner will be released on parole, with a c 
to make good with his fellow men again. 
When a man comes out of prison he will 
broken up by the absence of the chief 


The present 


Superin- 


ae ? en Police = ae Police ae Police 


s now en fa ape’ isa matter ee s As ee _ eae ete sez ce 
and is Spee eke to pel I . 


r wages. eae be dedneng t 
the oe of aye prisoner's 


AP 


f on can never be == il 


ee are nied & 
ve the ae ree 


ge ‘ol ‘worn-out ioe eels, Lhe 
ry used fy Praicpa, authorities. 


Pia prison een because 
these restricted and thoroughly © 
olled industrial or farm communities ee 
being carried out a se very TO Oe 
Gul aa his ee to society 
iwhich necessarily will greatly influence all 
: + _ THE CALIPERS 


A a ek Calipers represent & ee of measuring the men- 
i al, mor and physic status of the prisoner and lyi 
nal management, wage fixing, psy- | this measure of the man to guage hie tere of "iol eas 


ry, housing, and institutional man- = | his mental, moral, phyeical and industrial training while | 
ent find their solution here. Eventu- in prison, the manner of his parole to industry and his fin 


: raduation into t é 
he aie will appreciate the ee band ommete é 


Bc t men of sufficient calibre and train- 
to cope with these problems. “Men of 
type who realize their responsibilities — 

d are trying to meet them adequately do | THE PRISON SHOULD BE PAID FOR ITS GOODS 
find in their jobs a piker’ s paradise or : 

a politician’s plum. ) f i ms 
The Be. of Columbia has been - EL 5 mm ead . 
a ularly fortunate in having the ! ; 
ction of its penal institutions in the pails seal aie Me 
s of capable men and the time is not | ie 
ant when. the prison system can be ex- Be ee 
ted as a ae not cay for the states hice 


bropr ako 
tor purchase 


ZWstricf 
r/, 
Columbia 


(eT Cc MEET C=) 


East. 


Weicsa relief workers are ae the principle of 


) Near East Relief ie Deetinaes of Asia Minor, Syria 


stem is proving of two-fold value. Not only is it 
difficult problem of discipline, but it is inculcating in 
neration of Armenians an understanding, of the ele- 


to the ‘establishment of the Near! East Relief 


Meee Most of ‘lens had sade stripped at a 
ts, home and friends. For three, four and even 
ney had led a life completely éutside the normal 
childhood. Their existence was little more than 
holly was it concerned with self-preservation. 

sh a life, the Near East Relief workers gathered in 
inmates of the orphanages. They came famished 
ed, dulled in mentality and emaciated in body. So 
they at the beginning, and so dazed, that they sub- 
Seniors of their new life passively. But with 


meet ide ance that the American Pelicf morte 
d the new ca In every oronennee a boy 


: i. sentence is sieht the policemen di- 
tion. Save for the supervision of the native 


te 


_ Rarely do the American pubes find it 


an apprentice in the give elas Cueniey ce a blind 
teaches in the school for the blind’ children, and a 
ourteen. These four, with the two marshals, sit at 
ee saan, table, three sides of which are 


{ 


To: a pial case the prisoner was one ak the older ce 
The charge, read from the ledger by the 


iva cua in his uae. Turning hack over the ANE the 
esiding officer read the record of other trials in which the 
me boy had’been the defendant. He also read a memorandum 
‘one of the teachers in the orphanage school, which de- 
clared the boy a troublemaker. With that the case lay before 
he court. The judges went immediately into whispered con- 
ultation, the blind girl and the fourteen-year-old boy taking 
chief part. Finally the verdict was announced. It was unusu- 
ally severe for this tribunal. The prisoner was ordered locked 
up over night in solitary confinement in the jail—a room on 
one of the upper floors. ‘The only participation of the Ameri- 
can staff came late that evening, when the nurse who is 
h charged. with caring for the health of the children, saw that 
the prisoner was provided with sufficient blankets for the night. 
In another case before this court, two boys found in the 
_ orchard they had been forbidden to frequent, were sentenced to’ 


ild Self-Discip Ine in 1 the Near 


self-discipline to approximately 50,000 boys and girls. 


there were more than 200,000 Armenian and 


as Rie cae Rete their childhood, hie results — 
ld ife became eo in increasing infractions of 


the sie machinery of justice is operated by the chil- — 


. poems. 


: dgme 
- brought before the court attempt to escape | n 
misdemeanors. Practically all plead guilty, and 
seldom put to the effort of proving a case. 
nize the fairness of trial by their fellows. 

‘It is hoped that the Near East Relief may Me able 
the influence of this democratic spirit to bear upon 
100,000 children who have come through : the years 0: 
and who have not yet found their place in life. 
as the present inmates of the orphanages are found homes 
relatives or friends, others are taken in from among the 5 
who are now receiving partial support from the 
relief’ organization. tl as G 


EASTER IN PRISON. 


Bitter was the winter 

_ Under the frozen’ gloom— 

A tortured queen in prison— 
Life cowered in the tomb. bth ad i 


Death in the limbs of nature, 
- Fear in the hearts of men, 
Until it seemed that nothing 

Ever should live again. 


a Over this mummied fastness 
_ The. cowled days like nuns ay 
Stealthily trod and vanish’d. ..- es 
Sudden a rumor runs, A eS Ny 


cA An ‘eek of - wisi pas Eifena 46 
The heralds of the king! 
Into the death-hung chambers > 
ie rides. It is he spring! af 


Bader has come to Kansas by as 
And through these prison bars’ f 

I count with joy at twilight ae 
Three incandescent stars. 


2 And low athwart the sunset i 

Bee al Sin ' A fleece of opal cloud hrf 

Ie ARAN _ Floats in the vault of heaven, ‘ 
“ine BLN eae for an angels shroud. 


Gail ' Night falls and a breath a fraprance 

Foe eal Is blown from a new-mown lawn— 
ay! Unshackled, the spirit has risen! 

aati ie Winter and Death are gone! 


Ye that are dead, awaken! 
It could not be. It is! 
Bird-music in the valleys, — 
Bloom- -glory in the trees! 


‘Arise! my soul, from pu 

There is no death in earth! 
Only a sleep and a dawning— 
' Change and a glad rebirth! 
—By Brent Dow Allinson i inthe Leavenworth New Er 


[Mr. Allinson is an ardent young Harvard student, one of the 
' scientious objectors whose continued incarceration has been a blo 
American liberalism. He was released last week after more t 
two years’ imprisonment. He is to bring out a volume of prisc 
Just before his release, he was incarcerated in a dunge 
for fifty hours because he was suspected of smuggling out of p 
an article appearing in the July number of Pearson’s telling 
Leavenworth. Allinson states he had nothing to do with the wri 
of the article. ae 
In an interview with a conreaponaens of the New York. € 
Allinson mentioned as political prisoners still at Leavenw 
“Hulet M. Wells, former president of Seattle’s Central Labor Couns 
cil, who was convicted under the Espionage Act of opposing con- 
scription before the Conscription Act was passed; George Yea 
a Kansas conscientious objector sent from Camp Funston, who has 
been held in permanent isolation for moré than a year. under o1 
of the deputy warden because of falsely alleged participation — 
noisy demonstration in the dining-room occasioned by poor 
the three Browder brothers and their three colleagues; the Kan 1S 
City socialists convicted of conspiring to defeat the: oper ) 
the draft, and the Magon brothers, ‘Mexican 
naelen also pon victed under me Bertoneee Act.” 


vustified me oh af its arenes for a vast pro- 

n of industrial advance. 
the spectacle of a great staple industry quietly 
yuse in order. We haveseen some of the greatest 


1s shrink to manageable | ‘proportions when 


; ane we oe now to ee the as test 


port el ee Pate in the Pusidine 


he fea a on the Coal Industry, have — 
sixteen, ranging down to half rate for a 


; whole scheme i is simple and workmanlik 


“the two boldest 


ince it Shecasie eae ae dete reorgani- 
hee 


It is, therefore, of particular interest 
ast he methods under which they w were produced. The 
sion on the Coal Industry was the result of a 

al crisis and did its work with the rival associa- 


Manas roe ‘Committee of the Puldine 


For two years we 


te ay ae onset ait as a first charge on P 
p The Benen fear of unemployment, which has be n 


pletely meng ed ste aperdules being placed, re. as 


of registration, upon the staff, not of any particular 
of the industry as a whole. ‘The necessary 


Pas Be a levy on the bi bills, paid wee 


be cordance: eee peculetione ead. down by the 


Parliament. The unemployment pay is to be 
rate for every operative with a wife and four 


full the immense advantages of organiza 
itself. The state scheme is to be absorbe 


out. is found to be practicable. — 


~The report, however does not stop there. 
that interest aie iat as aie oS eles | 


De etch padetes the oe on eee is that 


Apes recognizes a the dainuienat is very Tecily a 
ae one, to be poe hagas a ee of atmosphere 


; lave glimpsed the boabiligy, ‘oe the eta building industry 

of Great Britain being welded together into one great self-governing 

emocracy of organized public service, uniting a full measure of 
ative and enterprise with all the best. that applied science 
archcan render.) ) 6+ 7.14 


Ww believe that the great task of our industrial couricil ‘is to 
elop an entirely new system of control by the members of the 
ty itself, the actual producers, whether by hand or brain, and 
ne them ‘into FoObPR ngs with, the state as. the central repre- 


our fadustrial council stands. But such a reconstruction of our 

[ strial fabric cannot be achieved in a day. There are many 

lems that require patient experiment and experience must be 
rchased in the school of trial and error. 


The recommendations presented are therefore designed — 


erely to lay the foundations of an mdustrial system ‘ which, 

hile giving full play to individual enterprise and complete 
dom from the benumbing hand of bureaucracy, shall yet 
to develop that sense of solidarity and comradeship that 

so essential for efficient service.” The four main factors 
tend to limitation of output are declared to be: 


elias 
© Lack. of interest owing to non-participation in control. 


Q ances in phe that roan may “ Eacauteily give of 
tis best.” They propose that the Building Trades. Parlia- 
‘ment should set up machinery for regularizing demand for 
ding and for the systematic transfer of operatives from one 

( ela to pie next so Ais the whole productive capacity of 


i 
| BE 


Pahanest, aria the ; provision pre I 
ment, the guarantee of interest, the promotion of ducz 


research, and any other, projevte ey ee im 0 


ser vice. 


: ede schemes. 


at Beppe is not unanimous. ge is signed | 


those who believe i in the motive of gain and eee w. 
in the motive of service as the real driving force 


it cannot be settled by. argument—it can ‘oad be | 
trial. % 

The Building Trades Parliament, in August, 1919, 
full public debate, referred the report back to the con 
for ar development. The trade unions and emp 


cussion began. And already the dans is moving swiftly 
climax. The central idea of a “ great self- -governing 
racy of organized public service” has fired the imagination 
the operatives, and they have decided to anticipate the findi 
of the committee. Local guilds of builders, following the 
of Manchester and based, in every case, on the Ope qi 
Federation, have sprung up spontaneously in several import 
centres and are offering to build houses for the nation. | 
fore me, as I write, lies a copy of the draft prospectus of 
London guild, a document which will probably be public pro 
erty before these words appear in print. It says: 

We stand today at the beginning of a new period of economic 
history. The great trade unions—no longer mainly defensive and 
resistive—are awakening to.a new vision of creative service. And 
the building industry of Great Britain will go down to history as 


the first great staple industry to put this new conception into. prac- ; 
tical shape in the form of the Guild of Builders. BR 


di is a Recta niie ccanaiaer of organized public service. 


- means a whole industry cleared for action with all sections 
d for a common purpose with a new incentive the organized 
ice of the community. 

vA idly challenges the industrial traditions of a century and 
its appeal Solely to the best instincts and creative impulses 
. For it is the first industrial organization in history that 
p to give service rather than to get it. 

planned, a guild will be the finest piece of industrial 
ion that we have yet seen. It will summon to its aid the 
st ability and talent that our industry can offer. Administra- 
nicians, mechanics, workers of every’ type, will volunteer for 
J se, without thought of monetary gain, conscious that they 
re ente ing eae one of the Ete atent tasks in history; conscious that 


tic eal that follows these opening paragraphs. It is 

ttedly only a sketch of the broad foundations from which 
tructure will be developed by the men who volunteer 
service. Capital is to have security without powers 
: ‘But the feature of outstanding importance is the 


ee technical and operative. It is a call 
never been made before—a call to men (some of 
acting as employers) to offer themselves for service 
reat industrial democracy and to become responsible, no 
the holders of capital, but to a guild committee 
d by the men they lead. 

tional guild of builders, the logical development of 
scheme—in the form of a great combine organized 
blic service with full democratic control—will be 
to the Building Trades Parliament before many 
oe over. It will be presented as pate of the final 


Ewit out any demand for its ee Its supporters 
that the plan is creative and inspiring and will win 
wn greatness. They call for a voluntary nucleus of 
“the force of a great example i is the 


MAtLcotm SPARKES. 


:.. With Pay For Factory 
| Workers — 


aT under our eyes, without any apparent concerted 
on, vacation with pay for factory workers is slowly 
ing an established practice. Up-to recently, this was 
short of a phenomenon and only very few employers 
advisable to regard physical labor as entitled to the 
se) oi enjoyed by office employes. The desirability 


; The present tendency toward vacation with pay for factory 
is doubtless due to the belief that what is good for the 


th t peycical, no less than mental, effort should be rewarded 
y a rest. 

‘igures drawn from a wide variety of sources indicate that 
t of 624 plants in various industries, about 18% give their 
_ factory employes vacation. with pay. ‘This could hardly have 
been said even a year or two ago. In such widely scattered 
industrial centers as Bridgeport, Philadelphia, Boston, Troy 
and Binghamton the practice has recently been introduced 

-and doubtless there are many other isolated instances. 
Certain details of plant management have hindered the 
spread of the movement to factory workers and will probably 
continue to do so unless these barriers can be removed. One 
of the chief difficulties lies in the fundamental difference that 
exists in the relationship of the employer to the two classes 


very embodiment of the team spirit. In its full develop- REN 


- contingent on regularity of attendance, length of service o 


period of service, limiting vacation to those who have wor 


ry employe ng tl 
stalled than for skilled ae Th 
methods of pay. Office workers are general 
month, or at least every ‘two weeks on a salary basi 
worker i in the plant is paid every week on the daily 
former rarely gets paid for overtime and the annual h 
Is In recognition of this fact. Not so the workman; he is p 
overtime, generally at the rate of time and a Hale 
the employer considers there is no further obligation to 
discharged. In cases however where the employer gi 
tion with pay he lets it be distinctly understood that i 
given as a reward for past effort but as a means of g: 
renewed vigor for future work. 
In industries where operation is continuous, much 
is necessary to regulate vacations so that no considera 
ber of employes will be absent at one time and this 
to plants where the number of unskilled laborers is’ 
In plants where production is carried on by means of 
gressive. assembly and where the percentage of skilled opera 
is high, great inconvenience is experienced in the absen 
even a small portion of the force. The plan is therefore 
coming increasingly popular in such places, to shut down 
tirely for a week or two and let all the employes have a re 
This, for want of a better name, is fancifully terme 
“efficiency vacation.’ , 
Recent figures show that the “ shite ” vacation 
becoming quite popular and the plan has already been adopt 
in four foundries, two clothing, two public sine two f ” 
Wecasy and five other establishments. : 


tunity of- giving a rest to all alone employes. Mew 
plants have a slack season conveniently coming in sum! 
The shut-down is also useful where structural guns 


no ‘pula accumulation of work that could only es overcon 
by a great increase of effort. When the whole plant is close 
each man returns to his accustomed duties just where aS 
off. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion ae avi 
tion for workmen should be of about a week’s duration. 
some places the vacation is continuous; in others, depen 
on operation, it may be taken in separate days throughout 
year. The continuous rather than the intermittent vaca 
is favored. It is the best as far as the benefit to be deri ed 
is concerned. : 

It is becoming customary to make the length of vaca 


both and, in some cases, on workmanship and output. In 
first case, and this particularly applies to female workers, 
full week is given where attendance has been regular. In 
other plants men are entitled to a week’s vacation with pay 
only after they have been at work for at least six months or L 
year. 

Since many factory workers have a comparatively. Ss. 


for no less than six months or a year, reduces the numbe: 
entitled to vacation very considerably. In a number of plan 
for instance involving 11,000 workers, it was found that near 
50% of the total employes had less than six months’ servic 
while no less than 63% had worked less than a year.: . 
In several instances it has been found necessary to w 
hold vacation money until a month after the employe has 
turned to work because in many cases the leisure time 
spent in hunting for another job and as soon as the emplo 
returned and got his money, he left the Blane 


he Be use ie rah bodes 
he sovereign secrets in the practice of the noble art 
f oo lenis, true that change of occupation is, in 
f things, a holiday, but-it is not whee the em- 

d and he foots the bill, 


ent to. ae best adpuitase! ay this Saale 
tion, that of educating the worker as to how 
e can ee fs cee WS? are therefore made 


Hs oat With this Career in view a vacation 
"established i in BUS EE the Spee bares de- 


yes entitled to vAcatont in order. of seniority of s service, 
to signify the time at which they desire to begin 
on bureau readjusts the dates so as to maintain 
a all fe Nidal te ae may, if they 


aot ca ae ae in the service is sy company for 
prior to _May ds 1920, are entitled to one week vacation 


aployes PaonGntelhy in our ‘service for six onthe® prior to 
20, are entitled to three days. 
new arrivals must be a year at work. before getting a 
vacation. 
\bsence of more than one . day’s ‘duration a month, unless for 
death in family, reduces the vacation period for half 
each extra day absent. 
application for the period -you | choose to the vacation 
eniority of service gives first choice. 


y for vacation period will be based on average earnings, 


ertime pay, for the preceding three months. 
igures are as yet available to show the benefits of vaca- 
yr manual workers. ‘That they must be substantial there 
urdly be any doubt; that they are bound to be of equally 
portance to the employer, both as to increased pro- 
on and decreased absence on account of illness, can only 
ved by a careful study of statistics. It is to be hoped 
meone will undertake this work. 
: J. D. Hackett. 


Teal Bisine 


OUR young men have launched in New York city a 
pioneer enterprise of significance, in the Labor Bureau, 
ncorporated, which does research work for labor and 

bor only. It aims to perform for labor a service similar 

t which Babson’s Statistical Organization, for example, 
orms for capital. Among its first clients have been the 
ee largest groups of New York municipal employes, the 
tions of firemen, policemen and street cleaners. The 

’*s charges for its services cover only its expenses, in- 

g the compensation of its workers. Independence, but 
-profits—that is the business maxim of the organization. 
-Though the four founders and directors of the enterprise 
roung, they are not without substantial experience in the 

of social and economic research. Evans Clark was for- 

y instructor in political science in Princeton University, 

nd later he was research director for the Socialist delegation 
e New York Board of Aldermen. David J. Saposs was 

or six years special research assistant to Professor John R. 
mmons at the University of Wisconsin, and collaborated 
1 Professor Commons in the preparation and writing of 
ey of Labor in the United States. He was one of 


é 


has lone sora ering: ra ‘the N ew a ea 


York. 

the : aces a steel report. Alfred i Bemheut 

active in business, specializing i in business organization, | 

tics and accounting. iy 
The work for the municipal employes upon which 

cently been _ engaged, illustrates its workings. 

formed Firemen’s Association, which is affiliated 

American Federation of Labor, had for a long ti 

convinced that the higher officials in the New York 

partment were getting the lion’s share of wage increas 

the expense of firemen in the lower grades whose ne do 

greater. They wanted statistical proof of their conte 

and for this they turned to the Labor Bureau. ” 

made a study of wages in the fire department fo 

twenty years, and prepared a chart which shows — 

the smallness of the wage increases received by fire 

lower. grades during this entire period, in comp 

the increases received by the higher officials. — 

also prepared for the firemen a statement regarding t 

income necessary in 1920 to maintain a family 

the subsistence level. They used as a_ basis 

budget study, in which it was estimated that th 

necessary for family. subsistence in New York in 

$906.70. They accepted the revision of this bud; 

by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research 

autumn of 1918, which set $1,625 ‘as the necessar 

income. To obtain the figure for 1920 they incre 

. 1918 figure by 28 per cent, the percentage used 

Lauck in evidence before the U. S. Railway Lal 

as the estimated increase in the cost of living be 

fall of 1918 and May, 1920. Mr. Lauck’s pe 

based mainly on the index number of the National Ine 

Conference Board. The figure finally obtained, as 

amount necessary for bare subsistence for a family of f 

May, 1920, is $2, 080, whereas fourth grade firemen 

York city are receiving since their recent 20 per cent 

an annual wage of $1,740. = 


The Labor Bureau has done See work for _ the 


actotntde to its a ae will. provide a bare ‘subse 

for a family of five. All the material regarding mu 

employes will be ready for presentation to the New 

Board of Estimate when it makes its final revision of 1 

city budget for the coming year. Ee) 
The Fancy Leather Goods Workers wanted to find | 

just what wages its members were receiving. It obtai 

from each member a statement of a week’s earnings. T 

it turned over to the Labor Bureau the whole unwieldy mass 

of data thus obtained, for compilation and analysis. | a 
Publicity work, the preparation of economic data in cor 

nection with labor cases in the courts, the analysis of systems — 

of payment or shop management, the following of all cases 

in the courts which affect labor—these are some of the acti- 

vities planned by the Labor Bureau. It hopes to build up a. 

reference library for labor which will be useful in labor a 

struggles. ny 
The Labor Research Department of the British Labor — 

Party, which under the direction of G. D. H. Cole, has done 

signal service for the British labor movement, was started 

long ago on a small scale by individuals having no formal 

connection with the labor movement in the beginning. From 

this augury the new American bureau draws hopes for the 

success of its own venture. 


or Her 8 oe Hee seen an “Interesting ae: in 


f municipal “ Labor’ Saturdays ” by local soviets when 
ids of workers, liberated for the purpose from other 
articipate in the loading and unloading of barges and 
s and the repair of water craft. 


000, took as in 1 similar work on June 26. At that 


uestion of Greene a ““ wood unloading week ef was 
iscussion. A “ Saturday Commission ” of skilled 
also. ‘was formed to effect repairs. Participation in 


apportions them to he repair sels in need of 
The “ registration” of material at the wharves 


‘one thousand men took part. The Petrograd 


sl higtiace of dock Liber At Nijni-Noveorod, a 
‘ce of 1,200 to 1,300 skilled longshoremen proved 
rely ina quate, and the local committee applied to the 
tral overnment for the assistance of 2,000 “red” army 

nd 1,500 men from the compulsory labor camps. 
freights in addition’ to timber—which only 


st named). A petroleum flotilla and thirty steamers 
er eee reranon are mentioned. . 


ssid. ‘for roll te ml and engines. "Under the direc- 
/Lomonossoft—well known in the United aA 


_ Industrial Pensions 
1e lack of success of pension systems is due in no small 


‘to the fact that they are usually autocratic and pa- 
ic rather than democratic and cooperative.” 


is one of the conclusions of the Industrial Bureau of 
erchants’ Association of New York, in its recently 
| report on industrial pensions. The “ success’ 
n systems was gauged by information received from 
ty corporations concerning the effect of their pen- 
y tems in promoting efficiency, in reducing labor turn- 
ver, and in preventing strikes or other labor troubles. The 
msensus of opinion seemed to be that pension systems have 
tle effect in. these directions. 
To remove the employes’ indifference to pension systems 
e report suggests two methods: (1) by obtaining the whole 
ted endorsement of the employes before installing a sys- 
and cooperating with them in framing the plan and oper- 
ig it; (2) by making the pension plan in fact a system of 
the employes through their financial contributions. 
- A vital criticism of present pension systems is stated as fol- 
lows: 
The pension system which does not assure a pension to each em- 
_ ploye when he becomes superannuated, is unfair to the employe. Most 
_ pension systems are weak in this respect. 
A typical pension plan is presented, with suggestions for its 

improvement. One of the most interesting of these sugges- 


One of the new means of dealing with this ie 
:, according to the latest news, has been the introduc- 


On June 19, 9,415. 
‘rsons in Petrograd helped to unload timber and other freight. 


form of such communal work ‘in which on one > 


ie agreed to increase the food ration for all workers © 


1 is floated—were foodstuffs, salt, metals, fish, cotton, 
: ents, pyrite, petroleum and coal (comparatively little. 


in New York struck in February. August witnessed 2 
of 250,000 railroad shop workers. 


pe Gicn are U tsted Ae name in ‘he’ pencet: They a le 
roads and other public utilities, manufacturing ou 


egeimencial concerns, banks and insurance pone ea 


f 


Eee Strikes During 1919 


de AST year was the banner year for strikes 

the reckoning of the United States Bureau of 
_ tistics. In point of actual numbers, it is true, no marke 
crease is noticeable. _ There were, in fact, fewer | 
1919 than there were in 1916, but the individual: 
in the strikes last year were numerous beyond prec 
actual record of strikes for the four years aca 
1919 is as follows: © 


$ 


During 1919 there were nine. disturbances affecting 
ee or more persons. The general strike in Seat 
Meade involved that number. Sixty-five thousand en 

of the Chicago Stock Yards went on strike during Augu t 
October, 100,000 longshoremen on the Atlantic Coast str 
During the same month, the same number of a i” 
yards around New Vek stopped work. In July, 1 
building trades workers were locked out in Chicag 
_ hundred and twenty-five thousand members of the sam 


ooteas saw 3 
iron and pete workers idle. 


to ines Ai Labor Review: was 4,1 12,507. More 

% 
according to estimates, the number of working days lost | d 
‘ing 1919 increased greatly. and the duration of strikes 
nearly twice that of each of the preceding three» years. ie 


Government W ages og 
A NY rational basis for the traditional belief that the g 
ernment is a generous paymaster has been shatter 
‘the work of the Congressional Commission on Reclas: 
tion. The salaries paid assistants in the reading roo 
catalog divisions of the Library of Congress, by way of illus 
tion, tell an interesting story. In 1897 the average 
paid was $1200. In 1919 the average salary had been rec 
to $982. Yet during those years, the purchasing po’ 
money had so decreased that $3396 was needed to buy w 
$1200 would have bought in 1917. In other words so : 
real wages were concerned, these Library of Congress emplo’ 
were reduced from $1200 to $347. This particular 
appears to have fared a little worse than the average b 
same actual reduction of income was noted everywhere. 
Geologists employed in the Department of Interior 
another fair example. In 1893 their average salary was $228 
In 1919 this had risen nominally to $2733. Yet the actu: 
buying power of the 1919 salary was only $1055. These fii 
ures which are all too typical point to the need for crea’ 
some agency responsible for adjusting the payment of go 
ment employes to the varying prices of the essentials of livin: 
Probably no Congress since 1893 would have willingly re 
the actual income of civil servants, yet this result has 
accomplished and only during the last few months has a s 
effort been made to remedy the very real evils which now 


HILE the urbanite and the farmer have attracted the 
wJEL/&/ attention of the reading public there is a class sand- 
3 wiched in between them that has been entirely ig- 
1 i nored. “The denizen of the small town is a vague 
4 rure to the world of fiction and sociology. The city man 
vily gets a glimpse of the ieast valuable of the villagers loafing 
jyout the station platform as the train hums by. The small 
Aly wn man is often held up to scorn or is burlesqued in the 
my sa lovies.”” Yet these villagers number some nine millions of 

+ mericans. They constitute an important element in our 
: onomy and in our civilization. Their problems and their 

»)pirations deserve study. 


‘The Bureau of Municipal Research of Whitman College 
4 ns endeavored to collect data on various phases of village life 
if ‘the northwest. Questionnaires were sent to the mayors of 
¢ ywns in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho of from 300 to 
: 7,000 inhabitants. One hundred and thirty-five of these 

®iayors have responded. 

On one item of the questionnaire, ‘ 
our town needs most?” nearly every mayor had some com- 
Mients to make. Many of these twentieth century Richard 
Vhittingtons are extremely alert as to village needs, others 
re somewhat self-conscious, some were bored, and a few were 
sifted with a fine sense of humor. One writes with smug 
) slf-complacency, “Our people are very enterprising and pros- 
geous and at present are amply supplied with all necessities.’ 
) Another, far less sanguine, admitted that his town “needs 2 or 

funerals,” another that a “new mayor’ ’ would be a 
: 1 lessing, and still another that his village needs “ almost any- 
‘Whing.” One law-abiding mayor declared that his habitat 

vanted “less I. W. W.,” while another longed for “ live- 
vires.” It is to be regretted that the latter cannot get some 


ihr the former’s I. W. W. surplus. 


The great majority of these mayors had definite material ob- 
d ects near their hearts. These needs were tabulated. The 
}nvestigator, however, must be cautioned against hastily con- 
uding that each mayor correctly views the shortcomings of 
Wits little domain, A very devout one would be more worried 
dy the slackness of morals in his village than would one less 
®sensitive. A mayor fresh from the city would think his new 
: 10me stagnant and would long for “ live-wires.” A mayor 
yy with local investments would be more interested in factories 
and payrolls than would another. The morals or the enter- 
prise in two towns might be similar while their mayors, varying 
i in interest, would view the situation differently. 
In tabulating the needs of these one hundred and thirty-five 
towns the following results were obtained: 


_ The material needs,. so-called, may be divided into public 
|improvements and business expansion. Light mayors called 
for better public buildings of various kinds. Only fifteen 
longed for sewer systems, despite the fact that eighty-one 
‘of these towns had no manner of public sewerage disposal. 
‘Only fifteen wished pavements, though sixty of them had no 
i pavements whatever. Ten of these villages had no water 
ei and of these the mayors of but six expressed a desire 
or it. 
) The “good-roads movement” burdens the press of the 
| Northwest, yet but ten of these one hundred and thirty-five 
mayors thought of the matter. when filling in the questionnaire. 
| This fact proves that too often we over-estimate the power of 
the propaganda of the press, backed as it may be by public- 
‘spirited citizens or by cheap politicians. 
ia _ Nine of the mayors would appreciate hotels and five wanted 
ailroads. A few scattering ones mentioned better walks, 
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THE SURVEY FOR AUGUST 


What the Mayors Want 


‘What do you think that: 


CORIO LO 


Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER 


schools, parks, lights, fire prevention, hospitals, etc. ‘The total 
demand for public improvements numbered but sixty-four. 
Quite a revelation is the fact that, despite the “ house- 
famine” of the Northwest, only seven mayors mentioned this 
matter and that but one thought that a building association 
would be a good thing. Evidently the smaller centers, most 
of which are in a state of stagnation as far as population is con- 


cerned, are not touched seriously by the lack of dwellings as are 


the neighboring cities. 

If the mayors are modest as far as public improvements are 
concerned they are less demure when it comes to business 
needs. There were ninety-three objects of a commercial nature 
mentioned. Sixteen wanted factories and their resultant pay- 
rolls. 
capital. ‘Thirty-three saw the need of certain varieties of busi- 
ness houses. 
the purpose of irrigation was somewhat emphatically insisted 
upon by five mayors. The recent droughts in so many parts 


of the West would warrant one in expecting that the reaction” 


to this stimulus would be much greater. In fact the far-west- 
ern press has been of late fairly reeking with cries for ‘‘ water.” 


In all there were one hundred and fifty-seven demands of a 


material nature. 
The moral and intellectual short-comings of the villages, as 


the mayors viewed the situation, were far less numerous than 


were the more tangible ones listed above. In fact, they number 
but thirty-four all told. Nine mayors considered that some 
wholesome form of amusement for the young people was a 
erying need. Six wanted libraries, four would welcome 
churches, two wanted ministers, and two others consolidation: 


of weak churches. One looked upon a troop of Boy Scouts as — 


an organization to be desired. One longed for ‘“ more moral 


influences ” and another for “ intellectual development.”’ The 
number of small western towns which need most of the above 


good things is legion, and yet the one hundred and thirty-five 
mayors sent in only thirty-four of these items relative toe higher 


life. When we consider that several mayors asked for more 
than one of these immaterial objects it can be seen that about 


80 per cent of them did not consider the things that ennoble 


life worth mentioning. 


Neither the war with its organized efforts nor the general 
spirit of the times have seriously infected the villages with any . 


appreciable esprit de corps. Several of the mayors decried the 
spirit of faction in their midst. 


“We have. bad feeling originating during the wet and dry 
campaign,’ * mourned one mayor. Six of them saw the need of 
community centers, four of commercial clubs, and one of a 
farmers’ organization. One longed for 
would make the people pull together.” 


Along with the matter of lack of coordination goes that of 
enterprise. Fourteen of the mayors more or less strongly asked 
for this civic virtue under the captions of “pep,” “enthusiasm,” 

community push, PE CIVIC pride, ” “broader vision,” “ pub- 
lic spirit,” and ‘‘ progressiveness.’ 

“new blood” and another of “ boosters.” 


While the city man has his civic organizations and the farmer 


his grange and Equity Society or is brought into common rela-: 


tions with his neighbors through the extension work of the 
agricultural college, the small town citizen is left to shift for 
himself. 

Except as a shipping point the village is no longer considered 
as a necessity by many people. The mail-order house, the 
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Five could see the advantages in the local investment of — 


Capital, either from private or public scources, for 


~~ A 


“ something that 


One wanted an influg of | 


f= stn ole ee 


has 


Five of them complained of 
internecine squabbles which injured their little circles greatly. 
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ea jae a concn darcy ndepende t of the 

lage merchant. ‘The small town evidently has the alternative 

of “reforming” itself or of ultimate dissolution. Indeed, 
some think the village will. gradually disappear. Some means 

ust be found to make it “articulate” 

ity on the one hand and the city on ‘the other. 

The vital problem of existence is now before 10,000 Ameri- 

villages comprising some 9,000,000 inhabitants. A na- 

survey with a constructive program in mind is a neces- 

the small town is to continue as a force in our economy. 

Harrison A. TREXLER. 


East St. Louis 


inate all the forces for good in the city and interested 
‘so that bad living conditions might be eliminated and 


ey 


See Survey for February 14, 1920. The comprehensive 

ity plan prepared by Harland Bartholomew and just pub- 
by the War Civics Committee will place these improve- 
nts and enterprises upon a sound basis of physical read- 
ustment of the city to its purposes and uses. Moreover, it 
ned to anticipate the needs of tomorrow. 
he city, like so many of her sisters, has “‘ happened ” 
than been the outcome of determined planning. It has 


wageworkers has been exceedingly low. Its recreation 
s are ‘“‘far from adequate.” Moreover, with the de- 
ds for its industrial products, East St. Louis is still ex- 
ig rapidly into unplanned and, in some cases, unsuitable 
nt areas. To coordinate the plan for the city proper with 
extensions and to correlate its needs with those of her 
ster across the river is a task making severe demands 
e Civic patriotism and good sense of its citizens. 

to the street plan, the provision for public recreation 
es the full attention of the city oe The com- 


ap 0 
oe 1 purposes is one oof the ways in which this need is going 
to be met. The central two square miles of the city, where 
> 

; nsity of population is greatest, are without a single play- 
Owing to high land values in that section it is ex- 
gly difficult, if not impossible, to make good this past 
ect, but the proposed plan, after a careful study of the 
served by the inadequate existing playgrounds, sets aside 
teen new playground districts with dense school popula- 
; for the acquisition and equipment of playgrounds as 

s become available. ; 
r. Bartholomew clearly distinguishes what he calls 
ighborhood parks” from the larger parks, usually on the 
skirts of cities, for their function is entirely different. The 
isting areas of the former type are not so located as to serve 
the majority of the population within the city limits; the pro- 
posed plan would increase the area of some of them and create 
at least three new ones where they are most urgently needed. 
_A boulevard system, making use, in part, of existing streets, 
will connect all parts of the built-up city with the larger parks 
on the outskirts. These boulevards, which increase the value of 
residential property, are the least expensive part of the park 
_ system, though in some cases new rights-of-way have to be 

opened, and may in the long run pay for themselves. 
re Zoning, under the present inadequate law of Illinois, is 
_. judged so difficult that the enactment of a new law by the next 
legislature is deemed necessary before a practicable zoning ordi- 
nance can be drawn up. Housing conditions, bad in 1918, 
have, if anything, grown worse owing to the lack of building 
and consequent increased congestion. Mr. Bartholomew sug- 


with the rural com- | 


‘ommittee of East St. Louis for a period of three years” 


ae advanced. This plan already has resulted in | 


o adequate building code, and its standard of housing | 


A Proposal to Reduce the Cost of ¢ 
Loans by the Establishment of 
Federal Mortgage Bank | 


| By Arthur C. Comey 


ERHAPS the most important single measure nee 
permit investment capital to flow as formerly ir 
building field, and ‘especially the home bui 
| federal legislation paralleling the Farm Loan Act 
spite of seemingly useless impeding provisions, has 
a prime stabilizer of farm financing. I do not beli 
- two such dissimilar collaterals as farms and dwelli: 
or may best be lumped in a single institution; n 
convinced that dwellings and other types of urban br din; 
should mutually guarantee one another—though independe 
divisions of the mortgage bank might function similarl, 
all classes. 

Under the present acute conditions as regards home 
ing I do not expect that the reform of our antiquated, 
businesslike mortgaging system alone will produce ir 
diately a great number of houses; but it is fundament, 
should materially hasten the return to normal bu 
The federal mortgage bank appeals to me particularly 
cause its service is in a sense automatic, like the oper 
of a modern type of efficient machine, and does. not de 
solely on the initiative of energetic, altruistic men who 
be willing to divert their attention for a while. It wi 
facilitate building whenever there is a demand. The soc: 

. value of such a measure should be apparent. 

The fundamentals in a federal mortgage banking oval n 
are: 

1. System to provide long term residential first nae 
which are to be steadily amortized and fully paid off in 

the term of the loan. 


- 2. Maximum funds with the doveest ateted rate to be 
cured by pooling all mortgages and issuing a single 4 
of safe, easily negotiable bond. 

- 3. Primary responsible agency to be the Federal Mort: 
Banks. 

4. Intermediary agencies on behalf of héaenwiere to” inc 
building and loan associations, limited dividend compa 
and cooperative building associations. 


5. Government supervision through United — States H 
Loan Board, one of whose members shall represent (perm 
nent housing bureau of) Department of Labor and 
special duties as to character of housing. 

6. Maintenance of proper housing standards to be seeure 
by a single inspection for financial, sanitary and social valu 
by inspectors of the mortgage bank. 

Desirable elements in such a system would be: 


1. Organization to be similar to that of Farm Loan | 
with borrowers through local associations taking 5 per i 
of their loan in stock. 

2. Loans up to 60 per cent to be at basic rate but lit 
higher than bonds. On new houses only 70 per cent and 
80 per cent loans, at sufficiently higher rates to meet adde 
risk. Oo 

3. No loan to be in excess of $5,000 per fawdly housed: Ri: 

4. Banks to be four in number to avoid undue local p: 

sure, with as many branches as needed. 

5. Government to initiate movement by completing initi 
Jt SR 


. Bonds to be available for government deposits | and Pu 
nee by federal reserve banks. 


es ee ee a ies Cer a 


ee Fel, 


gests the creation of a housing committee to coopera 
the housing corporation recently formed and to prep 
adequate housing and building code. He also finds fault w 
the enforcement. of present ordinance provisions which, pr 
erly administered—as probably they cannot be with the p 
house shortage—would at any rate eliminate some of the wo 
evils as regards overcrowding and insanitation. 

‘One section of the report is devoted to the city’s appe: 
a matter which, by its effect on civic pride and good 
ship, may prove, here as in other cities, the key to othe: 
more utilitarian reforms. <A: “proposed uae for the grov 


a is frisoastle here to Pieeshe: in detail the character- 
2s of the proposed plan, the above indications will 
ce to 8 Ww eet os St. nhs has the. peat and the — 


to fase its nee sce on a matter of 
4 eee Garden City is to be a city, not 
ill occupy some four square miles on a 

, 21 miles from London. 

boed. as a city, the rest of the Ee to be a 

of farms and parks. ‘The founders of Welwyn 

a ee sees ae are definitely i in 


Es] ecially important are aie economic features of the present 
_ The conversion of agricultural into urban land 
is utilized as the largest financial resource of the enter- 
The profits of the promoting company are limited to a 
aximum of 7 per cent; any surplus above this goes into 
amunity improvements, The easy availability of building 
rials has been one of the major considerations in the choice 
site and will help to keep down the cost of building. 
Borated with cae town walk be a model housing de- 


as NS ee phen now ender way in ater 


of the country. Another undertaking, Labor Saving 
ouses, Ltd., also a public utility society entitled to govern- 
grants, likewise is planning to start operations within this 
ban settlement. Both posses propose to experiment 


4 oe een of the scheme—for details of which we 
obliged to D. L, Akers of Chicago who has visited the site 


Soiunye 


About 1,600 acres _ 


J) The Estate is nearly 4 square 
mi iles in extent. 


peilaing ae gee the country. in th a 
He believes that with its aid a revolutions in Hae ce 


: effected. 


ee eel comment. — 


Of the general housing situation, Mr. Akers 


complish), a country “ fit for hese e to live i in NE 
schemes are going ahead, but the large program foresh: 
by i ey of Reconstruction Sia remains on Dep pe 


creasing the concessions aaa sibudies and by putting: on 
sure. The housing bonds issued by some of the municipal 
are going better than they did at first, and some of them I 
been over-subscribed, ‘The particularly interesting 

ments in Manchester, where a building guild, composed of 1 
organized workers in the building trades, has just come to 
financial agreement with the government, is described 
a future is issue, UA similar guild has been formed a0 loa : 


VOLUNTEER Recreation Bureau was sonia 

Louisville in May for the purpose of furnishing volur 
teer services to the various institutions, such as orphanage: 
old folks’ homes, homes for incurables, the School for th 
Blind, the Children’s Free Hospital, etc. An urgent dema 


was found for vocal and instrumental music, group and bed- _ a 


side reading, story telling, play leadership, ‘folk and social 
dancing, first aid, and the crafts. ‘The bureau tries to fill all 
Tequests for such services and finds that the need for this sort 
of thing is great. One very definite result from this work has 
been the added interest on the part of these institutions in play 
and recreation facilities. One institution has asked for the — 
services of a paid play leader for the summer, and several 
others have asked advice on the matter of playground equip- — 
ment. ‘The question of asking the river boats to give some _ 
free excursions for the orphans has also been taken up. An- 


other result is the increasing interest on the part of the public _ 4 


in the various institutions, 


HE’ great struggle against the captains of disease and 
h has been filled with long battles, and marked by 
Ous victories. © 
_ fever conquered, typhoid fever reduced to a disease of 
mportance in most self-respecting communities, whole 


seases are ele gaining against us. Our armies 
lack generalship and organization—they are not 
est modern weapons. Seventy per cent or more of 


s 
dvi € or treatment, for minor or serious ills. How ea are 


are. ‘diced or pede while the affection is in re 
How many, even when brought under medical 


In what percentage are the laboratory and other 
instruments of precision” for diagnosis and treat- 


ay or of nae without a Wasserman? 
urveys have shown that there exists in normal com- 


‘of the tuberculosis cases first come to the knowledge 
uo authorities when reported at death? How in- 


: 2 ie is receiving Peta medical treatment? 
ay, ae or children i in the typical urban pep laren 


ion triving individually to meet these problems, has been 


d lareoly from organized research, on the use of 
devices, such as health departments, sanitary commissions, 
an private practice, through socialization, win the battles 
sing now? 

The individual doctor is a victim with those he is seeking 
serve, rather than a promoter of the present system of 
1 practice. Medicine suffers from the semi-anarchistic, 
ndi dualistic organization of social life. In every field, 
leaders are seeking an adequate program. In medicine, as 
Isewhere, progress, or even the experimentation which must 
recede progress, must be made against the lethargic opposition 
of many who-lack the spacious-mindedness necessary to grasp 
‘the problems of this war-altered world. The use of social 
forces for the physical betterment of man is difficult but neces- 
_ sary. Change there must be. 
_ disruptive or conservatively constructive? 

Why is the phrase “the socialization of medicine ” to the 
average medical man “ like a red flag to the attorney gen- 


1A second article in this series will take up objections to the So- 
cialization of Medicine and will appear in the SURVEY in early September. 


Small-pox robbed of its terrors, yel- 


de oar aes ceasing: are a few of the con- 
who object to the theory of ‘ 


, oppose its “practice. 


 typic 1 population group is in need of medical or dental 


receive competent and thorough-going advice or 


oted and conscientious as are the rank and file of the pro- 


Shall that change be radically 


The Losing Battle. 


captured by leatch-words?:” 


in common—namely, she clinic or dispensary, and al 


an coe available an all, actually applied ? 
a machinery for the prevention and treatment of disease and 


as has been the practical provision on the medical side. \ 


ree times as much active tuberculosis as is usually — 


Why is it that i in most communities 20 or socialization of medicine. 


. practice of medicine, in spirit and motive, is the most 
to the extent to which, through his unorganized in 


efforts, he is bettering the lives of others. 


-attémpts at the social use of ei. 


will, but he works in the face of almost intolerable ob: 


a > i hie socialization of PN ee something ne 
unheard of to date? Is it anid terrible t t ae go 
befall us over night? 


On the contrary, the ibedinanon foleia 
the earliest clinic, hospital. or health depa 
‘ socialization ” 
Consider such | universally aC 
are as the following: wt 

The development of a ielicgt cooperative 
oe. disease—namely the hospital public. ward 
_ 2, The establishment of diagnostic and treatme 
large social groups, medical equipment and personnel 


€! 


service. ; 
3. Community healthi organization, official ana ; a 
bodies—representing the interests of the whole commu ty as 
ease prevention and control. vats 
4. The employment of siedidat service ‘Font ge 
_ groups in society, as for school children, industrial wo er 
He The development of group practice and specialty c 
dering. available diagnostic and treatment facilities ; 
-yond the reach of the average physician and patient a 
6. The fostering of routine medical examination and « 
work for large unorganized groups of individuals b 
ment of organized medical forces, such as thigugh the 
Institute, and other agencies. - > ce 
7. Finally, and perhaps most signihoawe thus far, the e 
of organized medical forces, in the development of gen 


as in accident and sickness insurance, ‘imperfect as is oul 
ganization in these fields at present, inadequate and unsat 


‘These are the more or less conscious expressions of th 
But is it not a fact that th 


instrument for physical betterment at work i in the worl 
The physician has this social spirit of service. 


The def 
private medicine are not of fundamentals, but of meth 
rea pear on: 


Yet we are a 
told that the physicians are opposed to the socializatic 
medicine. Is it true? Certainly they do not like the 
Certainly they do not favor health insurance. But 
only one aspect, and the causes of opposition are obvio 

Iti is impossible to imagine why the physicians should app 
the “status quo.” Surely they are not in love with pres 
conditions. ‘The doctor accepts his lot with superior go 


A few: of the disagreeable elements which, to a grea 
unnecessarily, burden the life of the general practitione 
tallied up in the panel on the following page. 
"This is the practice of medicine, except for the favored 
Does it mean an easy existence for the physician? 
mean the best service for the public? Yet in spite o: 
handicaps, we find in every community many medical r 
forming a noble service under a tremendous burden. 
is scarcely an American community without its old 
physician, interested in all good movements, trusted wit 
ership in all vital matters, struggling along in poverty, ¢ Nn 
cerned only with his obligations and opportunities for ser 
and self-sacrifice. His example brings to us a realizatio 
these limitations upon practical medical service, _wh 
represent just grievances, are equally significant in r 
the glories of the poe ; 


“THE DOCTOR’S REWARDS—AND 
. DESERTS 


) 1, More THAN ANY OTHER occupational group the physicians 
) ire called upon to meet the demands of long hours, excessive 
i} ‘over time,” night work, etc—all, with relatively few ex- 
Be Brtons, for a “ white wing’s ”” pay. 
_ 2. NOT ONLY IS HE UNDER-PAID for the services he performs, 
jut the doctor’s collections are frequently poor. It is consid- 
lured poor etiquette to be too “ business-like” in insisting upon 
payment and he faces.the subtle public sentiment that rather 
i ‘liscredits the man in medicine who “makes money ”—a con- 
“ lition that prevails in no other calling. 
' 3. HE Is REQUIRED to maintain the morale of the soldier— 
-orakes the risks of the soldier—yet there is for him no remun- 
/ ‘eration while in training, no promotion, no pension, no dis- 
npharge—a life with the severest duties and with no rights. 
-4. FRoM HIM is demanded more volunteer service, without 
sicom ensation, or recognition, than is the case in any other 
) profession. 
i -5. WHILE HE may have been an excellent student in school, 
Jan enthusiast for research, a man who had genuine scientific 
“interests, the economic pressure to which he is subjected in 
practice will not only give him no chance for continued study, 
‘but will often dull his sense of scientific values and his en- 
thusiasm for worthy endeavor. 
6. IF A GENERAL PRACTITIONER striving to develop a specialty, 
5 & has to fight for every minute of time to study. Then, he 
must face that part of the public that sneers at specialists, 
jand at the same time expects to find for a dollar office call 
all the specialties combined in one man—a surgeon, an oph- 
B thalmologist, a pediatrician, a tuberculosis expert, and what 
not, never realizing that “ it can’t be did.” 
: sf '7. ECONOMIC PRESSURE, again, will probably prevent the 
i devotion of his time ard interest to the work for which he is 
| best fitted. How many potentially excellent neurologists or 
4 research men are wasting their time on routine life insurance 
examinations, to eke out a living? 
* 8. If HE HAS DEVOTED YEARS to thorough training, he is still 
likely in some communities to find himself in competition with 
| a graduate of a correspondence school or a night diploma mill. 
9. He May srarT out with high ideals of service, with the 
'/desire to keep accurate records, anxious to meet his full obliga- 
y tions to his patients. How often does one see these early ideals . 
| recede with the hard-earned knowledge into the dim past, in 
; the face of competitive economic pressure for a living? How 
| many men would like to keep accurate case records if time | 
_ allowed? How many would like to act according to their 
“conscience and perhaps call more frequently upon patients, if 
+ this did not have the appearance of selling themselves and 
forcing their services? How many would like to follow up 
their cases, preventing possible serious sequellae, if time and 
| custom permitted ? 


) If this is the practice of medicine, what is its theory? Does 
ae theory more nearly coincide with our ideals of what medi- 
ine should be? ‘The theory of medicine has developed in 
A ee stages: first, the physician existed as an individual in 
he community with the sole object of making sick people well; 
peond, there was added the conception that he, might also 
ep beosle well—a social conception, requiring organization, 
ind hence our health departments and allied social devices; 
hird, and finally, there is being added a new idea, namely, that 


he physician should not only cure sickness and prevent sick- 


\ess, but he should also create health. 

' As the theory has developed, socialization has proceeded to 
ittempt to put it into practice. How well it has succeeded 
nust be more or less evident from what has gone before. In 
theory the physician exists to prevent sickness and to create 
wealth. In theory he is free to act as the noblest servant of 
mankind. In practice he is earning a precarious and meagre 
iving in a competitive business. Is there needed a new coat 
for his wife? He must pray for anepidemic. In other words, 
his income depends on sickness and not on health. A com- 
munity educated to the social use of medical machinery would 
reward its physicians for an increase in health and a decrease 
in sickness. ‘The doctor is now penalized for this very 
combination. 

_ Yet, in the face of these situations worthy of Alice in Won- 
= the physician continues his glorious, if somewhat 


i 


’ 
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blind service to duty and humanity. Strangest of all, in spite 
- of these discouragements, the majority of physicians seem will- 
-ing to fight for the privilege of economic serfdom. They 
apparently oppose development along the very lines they have 
already approved. ‘There must be a misunderstanding. What 
is it? Donatp B. Armstronc, M.D., 

‘ Eunice B. ARMSTRONG. 


Why Cripples Are Young 


ae are 36,000 cripples in New York city. Such is 
the estimate of a survey inaugurated by the representatives 
of 41 organizations, associations and hospitals engaged in work 
for cripples, at a conference which was the result of the efforts 
of the New York Committee on After Care of Infantile 
Paralysis Cases. 

The responsibility for the after care of the survivors of the 
1916 infantile paralysis epidemic in New York city has since 
that time been vested in the committee named, representing all 
the agencies interested in these children. "This committee pro- 
vided a system of follow-up, including necessary financing, 
transportation, home care, etc., which proved so beneficial in 
its results in the thousands of cases recorded that the committee 
early in 1919 resolved to find whether all the city’s needy 
cripples were being cared for and if not, what was the extent 
of the unmet need. 

The survey was made under the direction of Henry C. 
Wright, of the Hospital and Institutional Bureau of Con- 
sultation. ‘The expense was met by contributions from certain 
of the agencies interested and by a gift from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. ‘The aim was to ascertain the number of persons 
crippled in New York and the nature of care and treatment 
that is being given to them, with chief emphasis on causes. 
Instead of surveying the entire city, which would have been a 
very large task, six typical districts having an aggregate Popu- 
lation of 110,000 people, were selected. 

In these districts a house-to-house canvass was made. Where 
cripples were found who had not been diagnosed at a recognized 
clinic or hospital, an orthopaedic surgeon was sent to the home 
to make a full diagnosis. ‘The statistics of causes and classi- 
fications thus obtained are reasonably accurate. In addition 
to the field canvass, the work of all organizations, hospitals 
and institutions dealing with cripples was examined to deter- 
mine their character and scope. ‘The full report will be pub- 
lished in book form. 

The number of cripples found indicates that there are nearly 
7 cripples for every 1,000 of the population. Of these, about 
50 per cent are under the age of 16, and an additional 13 per 
cent were crippled before that age. Most of these latter were 
crippled by disease; the majority who became crippled after 
that age were crippled by accident and amputations. Thus, 
the cripple problem in so far as it relates to preventive 
measures, is largely one of childhood. 

The chief cause of cripples among children in New York 
today is infantile paralysis. “There are five times as many so 
crippled as there’are children crippled by accident. Congeni- 
tal cripples are twice as many. ‘Those crippled by bone tuber- 


culosis are few. ‘The survey shows that few children were , 


deformed by the infantile paralysis epidemic of 1916. Had the 
work of after care not been done, there would have been 


_hundreds of hopelessly deformed among the 6,575 children who 


survived attacks of infantile paralysis. Emphasis is laid on the 
fact that if infantile paralysis is properly cared for, little de- 
formity will result requiring surgical treatment. Many cases 
of infantile paralysis will be left with shrunken members, 
which in the case of lower extremities will require braces and 
appliances but not surgery. 

The report estimates that transportation sufficient to carry 
to clinics all children needing transportation, would require in 
New York city about $150,000 annually, Since this large 
amount would be difficult to secure by private subscription, the 
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successfully by two Brooklyn hospit 


portation. 
The report lists the things necessary to ae done for cripples 


const training. ac 
lacement in employment. d 
(7. k in home. — E 
(m) “es and appliances. 
The report recommends a central organization hiss func- 
on it would be to discover, and maintain a registry of all 
and to see that these various | functions are performed 
priate city departments and private organizations. 
vey showed that about 50 per cent of cripples are 
eto" any organization, and that there were in the” 
Bre. cases of ceoieee paralysis, Potts’ disease and 


is aid on the necessity for oe care and for 
noral stimulation to the end that the prospective — 


ee nie care, fic ddcel re-education ani Vosational 
pone be so coordinated that there will be no period 
and: discouragement for, the maimed person. In- 
report holds that the 


aa Nig 


nearly so fprewiionk: ‘Tt can always be a aoueer ae and its 
ite as subject to control as are the causes of cones 


or in so large a proportion, cause death as does tabeicdlosts, 
ss, they produce distress and dependency, and a mental 
at lasts for a lifetime. Moreover, it is comparatively a‘ 


nd funds could probably be secured for a more effi- 


The problem of cripples seems one 
effort, and ae a ro aetna simple and small. prob- 


| ; snes peloreak of smallpox in Dukinfield, 
i land, which easily might have remained unexplained, 


troying the paper money Goal at the infected houses 
ees with the Leprarere ley of the General 


: Tenotian cotton, as had been thought possible, but 
ae handling of British currency by natives. This particu- 
te had belonged to the man responsible for the original 


is. news item, gleaned from the Manchester Guardian, 
that some investigation of a possible relation between 
ysterious epidemics which make their appearance among us 
and the disgraceful condition of our paper currency might not 
be out of place. Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland 
of New York has issued a warning that a smallpox epidemic 
is impending, ‘There were five cases in the city in the last - 
week of July, one of them brought over from Europe on the 
liner Olympic. The city health department has ordered a 
special campaign against infectious diseases for which $80,000 
has been appropriated, and is advising all who have not been 
vaccinated in the last five years to have it done at once. 
According to Rosenau, the idea that smallpox infection js 


YT ommends_ the combination, of home treatment ae trans 


minor economy, while millions are sq 


Cpe proven eS 


- thorities, so that these institutions, without a any reling shn 
of their own control, may be assisted i in developing tk 


gnized problem, and one that is especially appealing to 


2 ic from sources which do not so readily give to other | 


what may be learned from the demonstration centers. 


_and the Community Relations of Hospitals. During the 


_apparently cured cases of tuberculosis have relapsed within 


oie. vane in carriers ” 
mon objects of use. The filthy dollar, two-d 
bills at present in use, then, are a possible 
tion against which the most scrupulous are u 


our } dlnatrated magazines eania ‘reproduce it a 
delapidated state of the country’s finahes. 
country of the world” we put up with it, 


ernment expenditure. Is it not time that the 
Service of the Treasury ieee a general cle 
home? { : a sai a 


Dispensary Develop: 

TEW YORK has more than | ‘one leeed: 

N treating more than one million patients a yé 
oe for the improvement of the service thus rend 
~ brought | out by the study conducted by the Ne 
‘emy of Medicine. As a result a Committee on 
Development has been appointed by the United Hosp 
a long ‘established cooperative organization of some 
of the leading hospitals, and in mid-September, Mich: 
Davis, Jr., director of the Boston Dispensary, w 
executive secretary. 

The Rockefeller F pendeGen is assisting finanei 
initial stages of the undertaking. “Two dispensaries 
with. hospitals are to be selected as demonstration di 
and cooperative relations established with their m 


advanced types of dispensary service. Facilities for 
ing of personnel for dispensary administration, cli 
taries, etc., will be developed. as rapidly as possible, + 
demand for such service far rane! the cael 


stration of dotenkive district woank. 
A eee Service Bureau will be established b 


assistants,, able. 
out-patient. s ahganea or ie Wes York in 
advisory way or for special studies, such as may be desi 
from time to time. It is hoped that dispensaries through ) 
New York may be assisted by the Service Bureau anc 


Dr. Davis has been director of the Boston Dispensar 
nearly ten years. His book on “ Dispensaries, Organizatie 
and Management,” in which Dr, A. R. Warner was colla 
tor, is regarded as a standard work. He is chief of the S 
Burean of the American Hospital Association on Dispen 


few years he has been giving a considerable ‘part of his time 

consultation and survey work. He will continue his con 

tion with the American Hospital Association and will res 
a portion of his time for outside service as a consultant 


A Tb. Loft | 4 


Tee New York Tuberculosis nAGhudlation has estable 
a workshop for industrial rehabilitation of persons 
arrested cases of tuberculosis. For years sanatorium authori 
ties have been discouraged by the fact that many of the 


relatively short time after being discharged. A loft of 7,0 
square feet has been obtained for the workshop in Long Isl. 
City, where various light, useful occupations will be t ug. 

the patients and they will receive pay for a8 work, ‘ 


Paul Com yunity Chest 


ne Wie 
f fiaepowiianl of the St, Paul Community 
a in oe a result of the six. mons 


hes heen ¢ given’ eae of i oice 40 cae 


and a campaign will be staged i in the fall, 


thirty local organizations participating. — Whe 
etween. four and fe hundred thousand dol- 


00 ersons in St. Paul giving to ane organizations. 


rT amount is_ given by a very. few hundred; 


believes” the. number < can and should be 
1 times the present figure. 


itte the: dissolution of the exist= 


Cheek consisting of Gee leis 


_ The board of directors consists 


ie of the St. Paul A iidaito pepe 
ing public; one appointed by the mayor. 


ational ‘standpoint the committee’s report is inter- 
t: SO ‘much paeee of its review of local conditions 


Il towards ching cities oe such — behets pathos: 


iz ‘ions as to the community chest are based on official 
} Ape accounts oe on letters caihan and 


—a sum Cea ‘hag’ the eae had ever A geared 
n 1918 the agencies in the federation were paid $261,694.84. 
campaign just closed this spring The Cincinnati Com- 

t raised approximately $2,000,000, of which the local 
ey in number at present, ievill receive $1, 500, 000. In 
N. Y., before. this plan was ‘started, the local agencies 

d about $300, 000 annually. In 1919 and again this year, the 

ba cnet raised more than $1, 200, a for all EB IP GEES includ- 


led. ‘In Youngstown, Ohio! the erence: seven local agencies 
ndividually raised in 1917, $170,000 and in 1918, $183,000. 
the Community Chest. raised for ment $275, 000, besides 
$53,000 for other purposes... 
nd place, the Community - Chest has invariably resulted 
eases in the number of givers. The 3,125 subscribers 
rst campaign in Parkersburg, W. Va., were approximately 
es the number of people who previously were supporting 
able activities. In Des Moines, a city of about 100,000 there 
500 subscriptions in their first campaign, as compared with 
5,000 subscribers at present in the city of Saint Paul. In 
stown, Ohio, the number of subscribers increased ten-fold, 
rom 1,500 to 15,000, and this spring saw another increase 
0. In Rochester, New York, there were about 5,000 sub- 


s on the books of the various agencies. In 1918, 62,000 , 
participated in contributing the funds and this year saw 


subscribers. . . . 
he third place, community chests have evidently ieee conducted 
to meet the approval of both the contributing public and the 
ppating agencies. We have not been able to find any city 
e the community chest has been given a fair trial where it was 
oned. On the other hand, the experience has been that the 
h and scope of the work done have increased. For example: 
icinnati back in 1915 there were ‘about twelve agencies par- 
ing. In the campaign this spring there. were seventy. . . |. 
fourth conclusion from general experience is that the com- 
chest results in a situation in which the social needs of the 
nity are more adequately and more efficiently provided for 
nder the old system of each agency peseing for itself. This 

ght about in three ways: 

n the first place, each participating agency is required to 
certain standards of efficiency. These can be bettered from 
he! preparation. of the annual budget and program 


\ 


of ay aad the auditing nd a apection of »work done’ 


direction of the budget committee, all have a direct and 
influence toward improvement. Accounting and bookkeepi 
are made the very best. ‘The controlling body of each | 


organization has more occasion to analyze its own work and se 
it that it is being done in the best possible manner. 
(be In the sécond place, the social needs of the ¢ 
more thoroughly understood and more readily grasped 
the functions of the controlling board of the com 
passing upon the work/.of the constituent members t 
the lngiee Beede us ae co are berets f fae 


munity "cliest, committee may anilueiga® one Bf these | 


the new an needed work. The problems of the city a: 
viewed from ‘oR areal ee rather tha 


no. . agency is in existence to handle, some new 
munity: best, organization Pe provide that su 


the aa place, the ‘social needs” are bett 


because each organization realizes that its own succes 


bound up with the success of every agency belongi 
munity chest. At the present. time any given agen 
may, through the dominating personality of its 


_ members succeed in getting enough | support to car. 


ae some fess. fortunate organization m 


| PeAsion. tae 
“pes city: ay Christiania, Norway, is u 


municipal mothers’ pension law, which h 
tion since January, 1919. Not: any eye 


Mother is ; entitled. by we ee to. receive aa ae cl 
lated poly grant for the pore care of her ae 


ingenious. If she has one child, she nes Bs ‘pe 


_Kr. 1,000, which is looked upon as a “ living ae 


mother and one child; if two children, 70 per cent « 
1,400; if three, 80 per cent of Kr. 1 800; if four, 90 p 
of Kr. 2,000. If by her own labor the mother ‘of on 
earns more than Kr. 1,000, or the mother of two c 
more than Kr. 1,400, and so on, the amount earned abe ( 
minimum is subtracted from the amount of the pension alloy 

The administration of this law i is in the hands of a 
inspector with oe assistants. It is the intention of the 
that the grant made be employed solely for the prop: 
of children: the mother must give them a good home 
must be able to show that the money is actually used for t 
benefit. If the home is found not to be satisfactory in eve 
respect—if, for instance, the woman is a drunkard or 
with a man to whom she is not married—the children 
placed in a home and the pension is immediately cut off. — 

The city of Christiania has just bought two buildings. 
the country, about an hour’s ride from ‘the city, to be con: 
verted into homes—one for children taken from irresponsib 
mothers, the other for mothers who themselves are in need 0: 
care and attention. 

An interesting feature of the law is its effect on iepivienaee 
Under the Norwegian law, a father is held to support his 
children whether legitimate or illegitimate. Twenty-five per 
cent of the mothers of Christiana applying for a pension are 
unmarried mothers; in most cases, they are either unwilling — 
or unable to force the father to pay what he should, In 


such ates, the Pension Bureau makes an effort to force the “el 


‘encourages U repanetbilty 5 on the part of ae father. 

‘The Christiania law is said to be so successful in applica- 

on that there is a prospect of its being made a national law. 
tockholm. SADIE L. STARK. | 


Kentucky Charities 

E legislature of Kentucky has created a non-partisan 
tate Board of Charities and Correction with broad pow- 
and Joseph P. Byers has been appointed commissioner 
Ht institutions under the board. The passage of the 
followed a political campaign} in which one of the chief 
was the promise of Edwin P. Morrow, Republican 
candidate for governor, that if elected he would attempt to 
€) the passage of laws taking the state’s wards out of 
s. He went so far as to name in advance those whom 
ld appoint as successors to the State Board of Con- 
Penal and Charitable Institutions. Mr. Morrow was 
dnd the members of the legislature, both Republicans 


e session, that they would pass a suitable law. 
oe Eanes for the ay by the governor, 


cence, not ase than ae years ae oe two of them 
romen, with provision for expiration of two mem- 


for four-year terms. Members are to serve without 
ation, except for their actual expenses in connection 


er board of control of five, bi-partisan, with comfort- 
salaries. 


state institutions, including two state penitentiaries, two 
a schools, three hospitals for the insane and one 


‘the’ declared purpose of this act “to establish a broad, 


e a practical ae by the state in the care ane treat- 


dency and as far as possible suggest and put into 
remedial measures as may be of benent to the com- 


= 
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ee boerit alone: he shall recommend appointees tg the super- 
intendencies of the various institutions; and each superinten- 
ent shall have the power of hiring and discharging all em- 
ployes i in his institution. 

“No member of the board shall recommend or urge that 
any person shall be employed by such superintendents in any 
_ capacity in any of the institutions placed under their control, 
_and the superintendent of each institution shall be held fully 
responsible by the board for the satisfactory management.” 
‘The board is to make regulations for the strictly non-partisan 
management of the institutions under its control; and political 
activity by any of the board members or employes is pro- 
hibited. 

The new State Board ‘of Charities and Corrections, as ap- 
pointed by Governor Morrow, includes Chairman Edward 


’ W. Hines, Louisville; Fred M. Sackett, Louisville; W. A. 


. dent i the anit Federa nn of Wome 


the treasury upwards of $200,000. The Michigan Com: 


Aine . : { 
ocrats, joined in the assurance, in advance of the 


terms every year, and subsequent appointment to be. 


able to the state from private and semi-public agenci 
This board replaces 


_newspaper attention, but has not been generally suppo 


-Ganfield, president of Centre College; Mr. Tac 
dent of Neighborhood House and of the Welfare 
Louisville. 


‘The Michigan Bakiane Ft u 


pat Michigan Community Council was created 
law, for the purpose of dispersing the money r 
the Michigan Patriotic Fund for patriotic purposes. Af 
requirements of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. of | 


other patriotic agencies had been met, there stil re 


Council, believing it practically impossible to ret 
balance to the givers, sought some way of expending th 
that would most largely benefit the people of Michiga 
council solicited suggestions from its members, and 
tatively agreed upon the establishment of a number ot 


‘ships in Michigan educational institutions, and the und ta 


of a careful study of Michigan’ s social conditions. 
For this latter work it was ska to oe so. 


Mentions) both Piste ae edieaane ee seuitead 


state, county, and local governmental organization an 
chinery; Michigan’s part in the world War ; and the 
ment of after-the-war researches. ‘ 
The proposed study was voted upon by the county 
boards, of which 55 of 83 counties voted. ‘Fifty vote 
ably and five against. 
At this point it seemed desirable to the council, al 


el. as to the legality of this expendituce ai 
attorney-general, who is also a candidate for governor 
not only that this expenditure was illegal, but that a 


been illegal. ‘The council had spent over a alien dol 
the bes war relief work. 


maintained that any balance of the Pangan Pusey 
should be devoted to the erection of a tuberculosis san’ 
for the veterans of the world war. This position has att 


the American Legion, and certainly not by those famili 
the cost of hospital construction and maintenance. —_— 

As a result, the whole matter is in abeyance until a s 
be heard which will decide the legal right of the M: 
Community Council to spend the funds of the Michig 
triotic Fund. In the meantime, the Council has appro 
$6,500 of funds concerning which there is no question 
purpose of investigating the health activities of the stat 
the extent to which relief is needed for tubercular soldi 


been secured to make this study, which/d is in. apbeses 
the State Department of Health. Lent D. Upso 


ai Health Index 


vious five years, averages if the corresponding. ‘wee 
given for each city. : 


“HUMAN FAcror 1n INDUSTRY 
4 Lee K. Frankel and Alexander Fleisher. 
acmillan Co. 366 pp. Price $3.00; by 
Hil of the Survey $3.20. 


‘ yo officers of a large life insurance com- 
: |, having many contacts with industry, 
led to write this book by “the con- 
ly increasing interest on the part of 
soyers of labor in their employes.” 
‘yrein lies its significance. Its emphasis, 
‘on methods is a sign of the times. The 
ime is designed to be of practical use to 
/isy employer who can conveniently find 
@ many titles of paragraphs the subject 
| ais interest, whether it be hiring and 
; ing workers, training, working condi- 
ihs, methods of remuneration, refreshment 
‘ecreation, housing, or the organization 
personnel department to deal with 
and kindred problems. ‘The book is 
written as a “text book in service and 
mnel management technique.” In the 
rs’ own words, their aim was “to give, 
proper subject headings, an analysis 
hat has been accomplished in industry, 
# an interpretation of the purposes and 
ives which have brought personnel and 
se work into being.” 


e volume may be characterized as an 
ulation of accepted views on a variety 
Hactivities by employers for the benefit of 
wloyes. It is a kind of industrial Baede- 
| practical and informing. The spirit is 
cial, and difficulties as well as successes 
% impartially suggested, with enough in- 
mation to make further inquiry possible. 
e self-imposed limitation on the authors’ 
Weassion is found in their definition of labor 
Qinistration as concerned with “those 
es carried on’by employers and em- 
§ jointly or separately which benefit 
@h, have as their unit the industrial plant 
are not enforced by law or by organized 
.’ Those words the writers italicize, 
hey give this further explanation that 
ng out the instructions of a legisla- 
2 or conforming to the demands of a 
on are the negative approach to the prob- 
is involved.” One wonders how much 
netical experience in safety work would 
ve been available for this record, if the 
yment of workmen’s compensation had not 
m one of the “instructions of a legisla- 
e”? As to whether “conforming to the 
mands of a union” is, in fact, negative, 
twhether this is a judicial characterization 
the process of collective bargaining, use- 
/ comment would require at least a volume 
‘itself. The comment suggests the possi- 
ty of an equally judicial, informing and 
-controversial book which should discuss 
> wholly practical subject of facts and 
thods in labor laws or collective bargain- 
% as essential and fundamental aspects of 
- human factor in industry. 


‘Meanwhile, until these subjects can be so 
‘sented, a book like this will serve as a 
2ful and dependable guide for employers, 
id a source of information for other read- 
3, including social workers. 
: Mary VAN KLEECK. 
xe & 


(BOR AND THE EMPLOYER 

By Samuel Gompers, Compiled and edited 
by Hayes Robbins. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
320 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Survey 
3.75. 

For those who desire authoritative infor- 
ation on any, or at least on many of the 
irious labor issues that perplex the country, 
, Gompers’ latest book will be useful. It 


is remarkable in many respects—for its evi- 
dence of his long-continued efforts on behalf 
of labor, and as an exposition of his able 
leadership during the whole period. In 1895, 
over twenty-five years ago, he wrote, “I am 
now nigh upon forty-five years of age and 
have been in the labor movement for more 
than thirty years,” and he is still actively 
engaged in its service. 

The book is made up of excerpts from re- 
ports, speeches, testimony, writings and edi- 
torials classified under such major headings 
as Employers-and Employers’ Organizations, 
Wages, Hours of Work, the “ Open” Shop, 
Women in-Industry, Unemployment, Insur- 
ance and Compensation, Limitation of Out- 
put, Strikes, Arbitration and Collective Bar- 
gaining, Profit Sharing and Industrial De- 
mocracy. Within each group are arranged 
chronologically the various minor topics 
which naturally come under the major head- 
ings. It would have added to the usefulness 
of the book had subject headings been placed 
at the beginning of each quotation. \ 

Such a book as this is as necessary for the 
employer who desires authoritative informa- 
tion as to what official trade unions think, 
as it is for the union man who wants to keep 
himself informed on the various phases of 
the movement. It bristles with controversial 
possibilities, demonstrates the profound con- 
servatism of Mr. Gompers and is remarkably 
free from such inconsistencies as one might 
expect in the recorded pronouncements cov- 
ering a period of nearly thirty years. 

The greatest tribute to Mr. Gompers’ lead- 
ership is in the increase in membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

J. D. Hackett. © 
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THE Lagsor SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE d 
Part I by Andrew Parker Nevin, attorney- 
at-law; Part Il by James W. Sullivan, 
typographical trade unionist; Parts III 
and IV by Albert Farwell Bemis, textile 
manufacturer. For National Civic Fed- 
eration. E. P. Dutton & Co. 433 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.75. 
This is one of the best travel books since 

Innocents Abroad. It has righteous repro- 

bation for what is un-American in the Brit- 

ish, and what is unduly vivacious in the 

French. If it doesn’t like a landscape, or a 

situation, or a man, it says so. It preserves 

the perfect integrity of the unimpressed, 100 

per cent American toward Old World phe- 

nomena. It has all the facts, only they are 
so arranged as to make a picture—the pic- 
ture that can be hung on the walls of the 

A. F. of L. headquarters. 

This book bases itself on a few simple 
but profound truths. One is that in Britain 
there is little “of instructive import to the 
American union wage-worker, accustomed 
as he is either to exercise his own successful 
methods of self-protection or to come to a 
trade understanding with enlightened em- 
ployers.”’ 

A later edition will be able to light up 
this paragraph by illustrating it with the 
successful methods of self-protection used by 
the American miners against the injunction, 
and to cite Judge Gary as an enlightened 
employer. 

Of Mr. Nevin’s fitness for estimating 
British labor problems “from the public 
viewpoint,” we are guaranteed, when we 


recall that “he was for many years general 
counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” He defines industrial de- 
mocracy as “practical cooperation in in- 
dustry based upon the principle of mutu- 
ality of effort and reciprocity of benefits.” 
He says he offers that “tentatively.” But it 
is final, ultimate. 


Mr. Sullivan’s membership on the com- 
mission was “by nomination of Mr. 
Gompers.” Mr. Sullivan makes diverting 
and legitimate play with the overlapping of 
British trades union organization. The 
British labor leaders agree with him. 
Twenty years ago these charges of Mr. 
Sullivan were detailed in a rather famous 
book. Nothing is more annoying to a clean- 
cut American than that the British muddled, 
top-heavy, complicated organization works. 
It is as confused and complex and untidy as 
life itself, but it marches. Somehow, when 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges demand their 
fundamental changes in the mining indus- 
try, an injunction does not seal their lips. 


Mr. Sullivan contrasts the “chaos,” the 
“ dissension,” “harsh criticism,” “ internal 
difficulties” of the British political labor 
movement “with the speedy and unmis- 
takable clearing of the air at Atlantic City 
by the A. F. of L. convention on all the im- 
portant labor issues of the day.” 


By the use of three “ifs,” and by sub- 
tracting enough millions from his initial 
figure, Mr. Sullivan proves that the A. F. 
of L. and Brotherhoods have now organized 
75 per cent of the organizable men. and 
women of the United States. He bids us 
remember that the ‘ 4,500,000” British or- 
ganized workers (6,620,000 would be the 
correct government figure) aré a small per- 
centage relative to the British Empire. He 
adds, in strict academic form, “The Em- 
pire has 430,000,000 inhabitants (Whit- 
aker).” 


Better yet, the world has a population of 
two billions (Encyclopedia Britannica, XI 
Edition). 

Or again, the A. F. of L. has organized 
100 per cent of its due-paying member- 
ship. 

The. British trade unions contain only 
1-10 of 1 per cent of those males who are 
owned, protected, sphered or mandated by 
the British Raj. 

In France, Mr. Sullivan was as much 
shocked by the outspoken radicalism of la- 
bor as some of our American doughboys 
were by the public comfort stations. He 
went to blush, and he remained to squirm. 
Sadly he saw it through, with the prim but 
tireless energy of a Yankee deacon doing 
Montmartre. He saw “the fanning of the 
flames of class-hatred,” the “theatricals,” the 
“Jashing of the wicked political enemy— 
these properties outline the stock of the 
French radical show.” 


It is a pity that the author of the chapter 


on women did not take’ an hour or two less 
on “the selection and compilation” of the 
official reports. As it is, he got bogged on 
“the nature of the water from pipe sup- 
plies,’ the Mabys Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants and. the 
Kingston Labor Advisory Committee. Out 
of the welter of “1,026 samples of cream 


. analyzed in 1913 with a preservative in 


410,” of which “all but four samples con- 
sisted of boric acid,’ we get no clear, firm 
picture such as that of the French “ ponder- 
ously farcical affair.” 

Mr. Bemis finds mankind “the victims of 
various economic fallacies,” among them 
“the minimum wage, the eight-hour day.” 

As one reads on, it becomes ever clearer 


e sociological journal, and his obscure. 
Sixty pages of the limited space 
to this conscientious, sober little 
on see the Civic » Federation deal 


American public would have pre- 
e sixty pages to have dealt with 
and land digcoy exact of _ the 


un chapter for further punish- 


d suspiciously” by Mr. 


‘rade unionism on page 59, 
uy limping in at page 345 with 
NY noted syn Dy. Wir: 
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babi Rowntree and others. 
niversity Press. Longmans, 


i 
¥, 


me Daniel Bloomfield. 
i eaneiy Co. 436 PP. Price 


Industrial ees of the 
ter College of Technology will be 


nagers and others interested in in- 
re ationships. Mr. Legge, H. M. 
inspector of factories, discusses 


ead poisoning, in which England 
orld. T. H. Pear, professor of 
y in the University of Manchester, 
3ome fundamental principles in the 
of his science to such practical 
otion study, the selection of work- 
the improvement of working con- 
T. B. Johnston, a pottery manufac- 
sses in detail the machinery and 

of industrial councils and advances 
tions based on experience with them. 
> late warden of Toynbee Hall, St. 
-se Heath, previously the head of Wood- 
‘College, Birmingham, outlines a sys- 
oO training for factory administration. 
eonard Hill, whose investigations dur- 
the war for the Medical Research Com- 
ee gained wide attention, contributes his 
ndings as regards the relation of atmo- 
ric conditions to industrial efficiency. Dr. 
Stanley Kent, who directed the even more 

lous war-time investigations by the gov- 
tnment of industrial fatigue, now head of 
the department under whose auspices these 
lectures were given, summarizes the latest 


results and prevention of industrial fatigue. 
A. E. Berriman, chief engineer of a Coven- 
try automobile plant, gives a new interpreta- 
tion of the educational functions of labor 
management, dwelling especially on the in- 
terrelation of public school facilities, appren- 
‘ticeship and adult training on the job. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree presents the results of 
his latest inquiries into the cost of living 
and discusses the means by which a con- 
scientious employer might discharge the so- 


industry. serve the Bn! 
in relation not ronly, xe 


1e infers that the authors are the editor — 


of the average woke 


Pen, but A ea sae 


e would have thought that Webb— 
nown enough to retire after 


8, and being “violently op-— 


But tion of industry. 


203 pp. Price e $3; by mail 


Handbook . 


exceeding interest by American 
that appear in the periodicals. 


s of coping with industrial diseases, © 


accepted views as’ regards the nature, causes, | 


Fi Nahe 
duty | resting upon 


No’ further comment is necessary to in- 
and practical volume. | 


Miss Feld has written a ‘story concerning 


one Struthers who, inheriting an industrial 


dicate the importance of this authoritative | 


plant run on old-fashioned lines of benevo-— 


lent despotism, tries to introduce modern 
ideas and overcomes one by one the obstacles 
created by a bad tradition. It is not fiction, 


AES VIOLENCE THE Way Out? 


but the method of telling enhances the im- 


pression of the author’s belief in good per- 
sonal relationships and common sense as the 
most promising approaches to a humaniza- 
Incidentally, the book dis- 
cusses in detail and with reference to suc- 


cessful experiments the merits of welfare, 


educational, insurance, pension, profit shar- 
ing and industrial representation schemes. 


_ It is, an elementary book for people whose 


interest in questions of this kind is fresh and 
unspoiled by prejudice. = \ 


5 


‘The Bloomfield brothers’ latest contribu- 


tion to the Handbook Series is a compilation | 


of biographical notes and articles on ‘indus- 


trial relationships, ranging perhaps over too 


wide a field to be quite satisfactory, though 


practically all the contributions included are 
representative of a much larger literature. 
They comprise such diverse subjects as 
Causes of Friction and Unrest, Cost of Liv- 


ing, Methods of Compensation (wage pay-. 
ment, profit sharing, minimum wage), Hours 


of Work, Tenure of Employment, 
Unionism, Adjustment of Labor Disputes, 
Limitation of Output, Industrial Insurance, 
Housing, Methods of Promoting | Industrial 
Peace, Occupational Hygiene, Women in In- 
dustry. This series has become indispens- 
able for those who, unable to maintain a 
large filing system of their own, wish to 
keep important articles on industrial topics 
The sources 
include, among others, labor papers and 
other journals with a limited circulation. 


Principally composed of a series of lec- 


tures given to general audiences at Sydney 


University, Mr. Muscio’s book has the merit 
of setting forth freshly and very readably the 
more recent contributions of psychology to 
the art of industrial management. Indeed, 
there is no other book for the general reader 


that states the case for a scientific handling | 


of the human factor in industry more clearly 
or more convincingly. — 
Mr. Muscio postulates, on the have of re- 


Trade _ 


\ prove of real interest to social wo 


cent findings, that the conception of industrial 


accidents, of which fatigue is the primary 
cause, should be modified since they belong 
in the same category as typhoid fever 
caused by impure drinking, water. In a 
chapter on principles of selection, he doubts 
whether the application of scientific princi- 
ples is practicable or even just in the case 
of mature men skilled in some trade, but 
can see no reason why the best methods of 
selection known should not be employed uni- 
versally in the case of boys and girls be- 
ginning to become wage-earners. 

In his treatment of scientific management, 
of motion study and task setting in particular, 
the author gives a careful analysis of the 
common opposition of labor. While sym- 
pathetic to the labor point of view and look- 
ing to democratization of workshops as one 
of the obviously necessary modifications, he 
is too practical a man to paint the transition 
from the antiquated happy-go-lucky methods 
to science in industry with the good-will of 
the workers as an easy or speedy one. 
great imniediate task for advocates of more 


The 


point lof view throughout and. dev 


“ume by Dr. Holmes, The Axowent 


tied on at the Bresens 


Survey $1. EiG 
PROFIT SHARING Ber f 
By Albert Troimbert. P) 
Ltd., London. 94 pp. P. 
mail of the ‘Survey $.90. % 


By John Haynes Holmes. D 
Co. Price $1. a5 | by mail of 
$1.40. 

Tue WORKER AND His anne 2S 
Compiled by Stella S. Center. J. 
pincott Co. 350 pp. Price $25 
the SuRvEY $2.25, — i 

Tue New SCIENCE OF Awatyz 
By Harry H. Balkin. 
pp. Price $3; by mail o 


Mr. Litchfield, who is vice 
factory manager of the 
ber Company, develops — ‘his 
to reasons for the present 
tween capital ‘and labor and out 
program for the elimination of the 
of ine ks He one adm: 


by eeiarehistors pected of 
ers’ interest in the Bpostiiy ene 


tion of the wakete in bie 
of business, harmonious deve 
result and production will incre: 
Goodyear plan of representation i 
detail and the reasons for the vari 
brought out and explained. The 


to business men. It maintains a co: 


ically to its conclusion. ‘ 


The French meee for the eg cal 


tries. The venti of ‘daeer studies | 
this booklet, brought down to 1912. — 
however, only just been translated 
lish. The book discusses the develop 
profit sharing over a period of one 
years and is a general study of t 
as it is in actual operation. 


ital, ‘The mn for Labor a p 


and Sn | in the last poe 
ground can exist. For capital, 
means simply a binding together o 
position as did the violence of the 
against the church, of the Spanish i ing 
and of the czar of Russia. The r 
velopment for labor, until the. time co 
when it shall take over industry, is 
development of industrial 
labor party and in the encourag 
cooperative efforts. Under any 
violence never has and never can 
any permanent results. 


In this reader for high chook 
Worker and His Week 


ings of the well Lone: naa ‘Englis 
American’ poets, essayists and sk 
writers. ‘These tell the story of 
of productive activities tha a c 


h is a danger to romance.. It is rather a 
(tic statement of modern industry than 
bh: one. The book, however, should find 
41 place and should give to many stu- 


8) a preliminary picture of the variety of 


Balkin has made an attempt to ana- 
character by a study of physiognomy. 
ities to apply the generalizations de- 
pied to employment departments in in- 
Hy and to vocational guidance. It is a 
jis question, however, whether conclu- 
such as “Long-headed people are con- 
ative, far-sighted and sociable. Short 
st:d people are ‘short-sighted’” (pp. 35- 
Jian be of any particular help. Nor can 
convinced that the following is nec- 
Wily true, “Small size people cannot do 
requiring calmness and deliberation 
large people cannot do work requiring 
rity, agility or speed” (p. 35). 

aa ALEXANDER FLEISHER. 
ep: * * # 

Wore CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL ORDER 
“Henry Sloane Coffin. Macmillan Co. 
Wpp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRVEY 
Se ery AND INDUSTRY 
¥ William Adams Brown. Woman's 
ess. Paper bound $.35. Order from 
Hblisher, 600 Lexington ave., New York. 
Hyery successful retail merchant in a 
W le western city, also a member of a 
HM sect known for the strictness with 
h it applies Christian principles to con- 
of tvery-day life, was asked recently 
he had managed to build up his business 
fortune without losing caste among his 
tw worshippers, “I did it,’ he said, 
i) building up my business connections 
g them; their confidence in my prac- 
created the more general reputation on 
h every later extension of my enterprise 
lrested.” Mr. Coffin’s chapters on The 
lstian as Producer, as Consumer, as 
jer, as Investor, and as Employer and 
loye, are conceived to show that.it is 
necessary for the “practical” person to 
for an ideal Christian society before 
ng his principles and beliefs to the test. 
must do it now and so help bring about 
ter social order. The fundamental 
tion, he says, for the capitalist and em- 
ler of labor, indeed for everyone engaged 
usiness, is what sort of men and women 
we produce? “Religion kindles the im- 
ation. . . . Religion sets men in fel- 
ship with one another. } 
hip which enables men to compass their 
't achievements.” 


44 


Ins the special task of the man who in 
business relations keeps \before him the 
of producing Christian men and women 
ell as a sufficiency of goods. “There 
thing religious in abstemiousness;” but 
Christian consumer abhors waste. Prop- 
for use must be distinguished from prop- 
for power. “Comradeship of labor ”— 
industrial relationships—must supplant 
loitation. (The success of industrial 
or representation systems depends on the 
it in which they are conceived and at- 
pted.) “It is perilous to have a blind 
fidence in people,” but if it be said that 
operatives in a given industry are not 
for participation in management, neither 
‘the masters. We must believe in ideals 
ause, “viewed across long stretches of 
Ory, it is manifest that they do conquer. 


na series of lectures to one of the indus- 
1 training groups of the Y. W. C. A, 
f, William Adams Brown interpreted the 
lication of Christianity to the industrial 
blems of the day. He did this with char- 
ristic consideration of the active tasks 
h the industrial secretary has to fulfill. 
ight understanding of the distinctive 


CIES SURVEY FOR ACGUET. 


. It.is fel-' 


he development of fellowship, then, ' 


Christian doctrines as so many different as- 
pects of the religion of personality, he pos- 
tulates, must be the basis for such activity. 
He also, after discussing wages and hours 
of work, comes round to the complex prob- 
lem of industrial control. ‘There is no one 
key to unlock all the doors in industry. What 
we must do is “to create the atmosphere 
that will make men wish to live in a home 
where doors open freely from one room to 
another.” “It is our business to make people 
want to be persons and to live with other 
persons the lives that persons should live.” 
That means the enlisting not of one group 
but of all that are concerned in the processes 
of industry; it means an effort to understand 
the position of all of them; it means that 
“four qualities at least we must bring to 
our enterprise, if we are to succeed. We 
must be humble, we must be patient, we 
must be hopeful, we must be whole-hearted.” 

This little book is especially useful for 
stimulating the imagination and energy of 
those whose function it is to act as go-be- 
tweens between employers and peat ehasa 

2 Bin BA 


*  * * 


WORKINGMEN’S STANDARD OF LIVING IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA 
By Wm. C. Beyer, Rebekah P. Davis and 
Myra Thwing. Macmillan Co. 125 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.40. 


The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research has set a good example to other 
agencies of: governmental research by widen- 
ing the scope of its inquiries to take in a 
question which, though only indirectly re- 
lated to administrative efficiency, bears on 
fundamental civic problems, Wages and 
working conditions in public service in this 
country are as yet too largely based on those 
prevailing in private industry and accepted 
in the general labor market without relation 
to the special duty of public authorities to 
set examples in the provision of good work- 
ing and living conditions for their employes. 
Philadelphia, in this matter, stands rather 
better than other large cities; but a more 
precise knowledge of facts will help to keep 
the standard high. 

To establish the basis for a “living wage” 
—a tefm which is adopted for the sake of 
brevity though the authors well know its lim- 


itations and current fallacies in its use— ' 


schedules of income and expenditures were 
secured from 365 workingmen’s families resi- 
dent in different parts of the city. After 
consultation with experts, $1,636.70 was ar- 
rived at as the minimum annual income 
necessary to assure for a family of man, 
wife and three children under age a fair 
standard of living. This, assuming the man’s 
sole responsibility for maintaining the family, 
on the basis of a working year of 300 days, 
requires a minimum daily wage of $5.45. 
As was to be expected, this pronouncement 
has aroused opposition; but the work of the 
investigators, as shown by the detailed evi- 
dence contained in this volume, was so care- 
ful that criticism can hardly be raised on 
the ground of prejudice or superficiality. 
Nor do they contend for an immediate adop- 
tion of the figure resulting from their re- 
search as the actual minimum wage for 
every class of work. Rather they plead that 
the standard of living outlined, and the cost 
of maintaining it from year to year, be made 
a basis for ascertaining currently the amount 
of a living wage for manual workers, that 
the standard itself be revised at least once 
every five years, that similar studies be made 
for other occupational groups, and that the 
standards thus established form the first con- 
sideration in fixing wages for municipal em- 
ployes. 

The questionnaires employed and methods 
of working out this standard will be of in- 
terest to labor adjusters and others who 


FOG 
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1920 

have to find a scientific basis for minimum 

wage setting. B. L. 
ot Ff 


NEGRO MIGRATION DURING THE WAR ° 
By Emmett J. Scott. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War. Oxford 
University Press. 189 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.15. 


This monograph is a valuable addition to 
the limited number of carefully made studies 
of Negro life. The chapters on the stimu- 
lation, spread and causes of Negro migra- 
tion during the war collates considerable 
material on the chief points that have been 
noted about the movement. ‘The account of 
efforts to check the movement and of the 
reaction of public opinion of the white South, 
of the North and of the Negroes of both 
sections is a presentation of material here- 
tofore greatly needed. 

The description of conditions surrounding 
newcomers in the West, with St. Louis and 
adjoining territory and ‘Chicago and its 
environs” as examples; in the Middle West 
with the Pittsburgh district as typical; in the 
East with Philadelphia and New Jersey ter- 
ritory as characteristic, brings together in a 
serviceable form much of the available ma- 
terial from scattered pamphlets and other 
sources not readily obtainable by the general 
readers. : 

The bibliography includes a valuable list 
of newspaper references, 1915-1918 from the 
white and colored press of both North and | 
South. ; : 

The oversight of data about thé investiga- 
tions and activities of several state govern- 
ments, of the United States Shipping Board ~ 
and the Department of Labor, needs correc- 
tion in subsequent editions. Constructive 
suggestions would add to the utility of the 
study. We now need comparative facts of a 
migration of whites and additional detailed © = 
studies of the communities North and South 
which have been largely affected by the 
movement, GerorGE E. HAYNES. 

z * # 
INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 

Edited by Carl Kelsey. Annals of Amer. 

Academy of Political and Social Science. 

177 pp. Paper cover. Price $1; by mail 

of the SuRvEY $1.12. 

A few new authors as well as men whose 
views on industrial subjects are well known 
take part in-this symposium. Several contri-. 
butions deal with the results of experience in 
efforts to introduce democracy into industrial 
plants. Since the sponsors in most cases are 
also the spokesmen, these accounts naturally 
are somewhat optimistic. In the same way, 
methods of securing production and of stabil- 
izing labor are reviewed; though on these 
topics, and on collective bargaining, more 
of the discussion is carried on by experts not 
themselves interested in the success of any . 
one particular plan. The volume also con- — 
tains an interesting description of the labor 
situation in Belgium by Prof. Ernest Mahaim 
and articles of a more general nature. 

*  *  * Biss 
THE DEFENSE OF A REVOLUTIONIST 

By James H. Dolsen. Published by au- 

thor, Oakland, Cal. 128 pp. Price $.50, 

paper bound; by mail of the Survey $.60. 


This booklet describes the author’s trial 
under the criminal syndicalism law of Cal- 
ifornia and is composed largely of extracts 
from the court records. In this trial thé de- 
fendant acted as his own counsel. The book 
is to be recommended to anyone sufficiently 
interested in the origin and purposes of the ae 
Communist Labor Party to desire having its my 
case stated intelligently. Incidentally, its . 
documentary pages throw light on the 3 
methods practiced by the prosecution to in- z 
criminate the members of that party. 
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HAT OF NAVAL PRISONS? 

. THE Eprror: You are to be congrat- 
on your courage and open mindedness 
layed in publishing an article on Alca- 
ison which has been the subject of 
nsiderable comment in California. Why 
take up an investigation of the condi- 
naval _prisons as well? The one at 
Island is a disgrace. You have the 
pathy in your great work of all those 


Us tyranny and injustice. 
at SOLDIER.” 
Calif. 


ee 


~ COVERS 
THE Eprtor: You will be interested in 


ir a) er for my sociology class in a West 
rg high school. In two instances the 


fe r of their dangerous radicalism. 

n’t you feature Mr. Palmer’s coun- 
on the cover and introduce an eulogy 
ostmaster-general? It might help us 


“Evening Post and Top Notch 
ese are still persona grata. 


‘TEACHER. ” 
y EE 


HOLD CONGRESS IN LINE | 

) THE Epiror: I have read with interest 
and Slap-Stick [see the Survey for July 
ie is a readable article and a helpful 


i more your magazine has to do with 
e liquor question, the more I am pleased, 


for prohibition is a subject in which 
everyone is keenly interested. 

- the next two years it will be a hard 
‘ht to hold Congress in line. I believe 
e will be no change in the half-of-one- 
t standards, but every civic and moral 
needs to ‘do all it can towards this 
; DELCEVARE KING. 
ice-president Granite Trust Company.] 
ney, Mass. 


* * 


ACROSS 


O THE Epiror: A chairman of one of the 
ns of the National Conference of Social 
rk once stated that he returned from 
he meetings burdened with a sense of the 
eed of more attention to how to “ get things 
at the conference sessions. Indeed, 


_ meetings there were some splendid papers 
nd admirable addresses, which’ were lis- 
tened to with real interest but the speakers 
who actually “got” their audience were a 
minority. 


_ gram committees to study methods of pres- 
entation? Would it not be possible to for- 
mutate some suggestions to speakers? Would 
it be worth while to seek for some of the 
- rare people who have developed especially 
graphic and effective methods of presenta- 
ation? R. E. G. 


* * * 


FREEDOM IN INDUSTRY 


To THE Epitor: Your reprint of articles 
by John Paton with editorial approval are 
x difficult to comment upon, because in the very 
rr first sentence the consideration of every plan 

is ruled out unless it helps “the advance 

towards the emancipation from the wage 
system.” 


ts threw the issues out of their homes_ 


many of your other readers, too, I be- 


Would it not be practicable for the pro-— 


Would it not be proper, however, to sug- 


gest that “freedom in industry” and “re-_ 
sponsibility ” could be very easily obtained 


so that Mr. Paton’s plan could be thoroughly 
tried out, by adopting George E. Roberts’ 
suggestion that as there are two million 
railroad employes in the United States whose 
incomes average over $1,500 per year, they. 
could, if they would save an average of $50 
per year each, buy control of the entire New 


York Central system in one year or the B & 
O and Erie together i in less than that? This 


would make it very easy to try out the pro- 
posals by Mr. Paton. H. H. Rice. 
General Motors Corporation. 

Detroit. 


[The articles were not reprints but orig- 
inals; they did not, however, necessarily 
carry editorial approval, but were published 
for what they were, the very genuine think- 
ing, based on experience, of one of the group 
of men who are putting new wine into the 
old bottles of the British labor movement.— 
EpIiTor. | i 
* * 

THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


To THE Epitor: The report on steel mak- 
ing of the Interchurch Movement and the 
Japanese problem in California both raise 
the question of the American standard. Is 
it self-indulgent temporary content enjoying 
high wages; or is it culture with self-denying 
grit and incidental thrift and saving equal 
to rivalry from any source? 


Shall America be made up of pigs living 
to eat, happy with a full stomach, or shall 
America be a nation of yeomen, self-reliant, 
fit for any crisis, ambitious for any service 
either at the top or bottom, equally credit- 
‘able while most efficient in any part of the 
social, industrial or civic equipment, expect- 
ing and eager to deserve a proper share of 
the common prestige and profit + 


No one appreciates the trials of California 
more than I do, or values more the Inter- 
church World Movement and the distin- 
guished men who signed its steel report. 

It is well, however, for every one to real- 
ize that hardship is the cradle of achieve- 
ment and success, and to keep in mind the 
goal of America, and it is for Americans 
themselves to decide whether that goal shall 
be a full dinner pail or a full savings bank 
account and a full safe deposit box, nursed 
in the cradle of hardship. 

New York City. GerorGE W. ELLIs. 


x * * 


VISITING ‘TEACHERS 


To THE Eprror: In the SuRvEY of July 17, 
page 542, mention is made of the types of 


visiting teacher in New York city. As a. 


matter of fact, in New York city all the visit- 


ing teachers except three are visiting for the 


regular classes. These three are assigned 
especially for the children in the ungraded 
classes, i, e. the mental defectives. But none 
of them is specially assigned to institutional 
cases, although the Department of Ungraded 
Classes has been enabled to do this work 
through a social worker supplied by the Red 


Cross. 


Neither can New York otelay to have a 
visiting teacher for the blind. Cleveland is 
leading i in this respect, and has several vis- 
iting teachers for its blind and sight con- 
servation classes. However, the recent sur- 
vey of the visiting teachers of the United 
States shows that the large majority of them 


are working for the problematic children of | 


- over the country to ge 


*, thing by | the editor bearing up 


sociation of Vi 
portunity to the 


their similar probler 
effective. Presentation of cas 

dividual children given by the dele 
diverse cities has an inspir onal 
adjusting the many problems i 
dren which are so varied an 


[Chairman, Survey Committe: 
tional Association of viene. 
New York. 
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ENTER TNs ‘LOG 


To THE Eprror: I have with 
number of the Survey in which i 
entitled “Enter a Logger, 
reply to the Four L’s by Ralph ’ 

If I were invited to attend a 
where various Americans w to 
giving their views on Americar 
ideals, I would feel sali muck 


arediveniatien in “favor: of that or 
Tama big zeae of th St 


placing Betore me, recta in ‘a ma 
is snpbeses to be PareDy Ameri 


of that number to see 46 ghete 


and giving the publisher’s vi 
SIDNEY 


Rochester, N. Y. 


[If Mr. Crossett were invited 1 
meeting where various Ameri 
speak, giving their views on Ai 
and ideals, and no opportunity y¥ 
for rejoinder or rebuttal sponta 
the floor, we should ‘not call i 


forum, It would be a cpbeands 
ganda stunt—with nothing at al 
with the town meeting, the lyceu 
the political hustings—the ess: 
discussions upon which our A: 
mocracy has been grounded and 
freely, courageously. 

One of the essential educat' 
of the Survey is to interpret « 
in society to each other. 
vestigation and interpretation; 
by keeping our columns open for ‘is 
In this case we have published mor 
sively than any Eastern periodical, an 
sition by one of the leading 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
which is a going rival to the 
Here was a reply from a man in ¢ 
If our readers are so tender-minc 
grounding in economic princip! : 
cure, their faith in American pro 
feeble that they must be shut off 
knowledge of how a minority of th 
countrymen feel and think, then 
together mistaking SuRVEY readers 

RE 

BELGIUM EXPLAINED 

lated on the splendid number of July 
only is it very stimulating, but 
so many constructive ideas that 
too bad the circulation is no 
what it is. , 


n old SuRVEY reader appreciative of 
did work that it has done in the 
few years, perhaps I ought not to take 
ty one number from among the long 
eing outstanding. Previous articles, 


‘the July 3 number, however, two ar- 
jught to be read by every American— 
, that of DeMan on. the Belgium in- 
situation and Tugwell on the casual 
tuation in the northwest. In view 
€ present attitude of the average busi- 
man and the average chamber of com- 
toward the labor situation in America, 
I had the means to see that a marked 
f this number could go into the office 
ry business man, and certainly to the 
table of every chamber of commerce 
erica. We have all of us marveled 
Igium’s quick recovery industrially 
he war. So far as I am able to learn, 
merican periodical has heretofore given 
eason for this, or given the American 
an opportunity to know how this was 
ished. This is very wholesome work; 
ffective, in-my judgment. 


JoHN M. Carmopy. 
Jand. 


WORKERS AND GUN- 
PLAY ” 


HE Epiror: To a person conversant 
ogan county, West Virginia, affairs 
vious that Arthur Gleason’s knowl- 
them as told in his ‘article, Social 
kers and Gyn-Play, in the SuRVEY, 
Y 26, is as limited as was the duration 
| is investigating visit to Logan. 

Tange things in a mad world”. “No 
in be neutral in Logan’. “You are 
with the coal operators in crushing 
ism, by private armed guards, called 
sheriffs, or you are with the miners, 
mg an automatic on their hip” may 
t admirers of yellow journalism, but, 
pt for the gravity of the subject, it would 
oke only smiles on the faces of ‘“‘ Ameri- 
who people “this rich and lovely dis- 
”, while the “crushing unionism” pro- 
ems superfluous in a non-union coal 
ii. Non-union miners pass through United 
fve Worker coal fields, where work is 
‘dant, to reach Logan, because they pre- 
work where their earnings and actions 
ot controlled by highly-paid, union 
s. A well known instance will serve 
fan illustration of the hostility between 
_ Gleason’s protected-by-armed-deputy- 
coal: operators and automatic-hipped- 
It is that of two miners of foreign 
mality who often come to Logan on Sun- 
tom their home at a mining camp, six 
ht miles distant, to attend services at 
aptist church, where they sing in the 
alongside their coal operator employer. 


misters and teachers in the town of 
| are paid, the former by their congre- 
ions composed of merchants, doctors, law- 
_ mechanics, bankers, electricians, coal 
srators and other residents that make up 
population of towns of the same size. 
ers are paid from the school fund, 
sed by taxation, just as public school 
ers generally are, thruout the sev- 
ates. In some cases, where the school 
is inadequate to provide suitable school 
1 and capable teachers at the coal 
mps, the coal companies will advance the 
m needed to secure desired educational 
auntages. Also, in case there is not a 
reh convenient to the camp, the com- 
mies will furnish a place for public wor- 
ip, and, together with miners and other 
Moyes support the preacher. Halls for 
ftainment, play grounds with equipment, 
us courts and base ball grounds are pro- 


. 


ey. 
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vided by many coal companies for the use 
of their employes. i 

Dr. Lewis of the Rockefeller Foundation 
came to Logan for his rural sanitation work 
under direct arrangements of a committee of 
Logan citizens representing every organiza- 
tion, religious, secular, civic and patriotic 
in the town. On this committee are several 
members of the Logan Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. His coming was preceded by a 
community study of conditions, conducted 
by national, state and local Red Cross work- 
ers, under the auspices of the above men- 
tioned committee, followed by @ pre-school 
clinic conducted by the county nurse with 
volunteer helpers. Doctors, dentists and 
trained nurses gave freely of their time to 
make the clinic successful. 


Dr. Lewis is paid for his labors by the 
international and state boards of health, but 
he goes only to counties where the residents 
thereof arrange for his work, and the inci- 
dental expenses. 


Whether “the coal mining camp commonly 
represents the most unsanitary conditions to 
be encountered in West Virginia”, or not, 
will be shown by Dr. Lewis’ report. Ad- 
vices from other sources consider real coun- 
try neighborhood environment less favor- 
able to health than coal mining camps with 
their well paid welfare workers, employed 
by the companies to instruct the residents in 
the rules of health, and to see that the in- 
structions are carried out. . . . 

SARAH L. WAIT. 

Logan, West Virginia. 


THE OUTLAW 


To THE Epitor: The leaders of the I. W. 
W. still seem to be acquiescing in the out- 
lawry of their organization. And they can 
no longer afford to do that. There is some- 
thing left for that organization besides 
guerilla warfare on the borders of society. 
It is a large intellectual conception—I. W. 
W.-ism. Mr. Vandeveer says: “The I. 
W. W. is the representative in the United 
States of the labor movement of the rest of 
the world”. And he is at least partly right. 

Ralph Winstead who writes (the SuRVEY 
for July 3) the I. W. W. answer to Mr. 
Gill’s Four L’s, is a little like a rebel chief- 
tain. And we can resent that now. It is 
the time for adducing facts to generalize 
from. And I..W. W. leaders are not ex- 
empt from this duty. Even they do not pro- 
pose to remove their group from ‘society. 
They are a part of us and they too will be 
forced to give aid in the making of progress 
toward industrial order. 

For any one who read Mr. Winstead’s 
discussion it is not necessary to linger long 
over the Four L’s. He demolishes its pre- 
tentions with revealing ease. But he does 
not stop there. Conscious that his I. W. W. 
is outlaw he attempts to gain it some jus- 
tification by displaying a psychologic back- 
ground and explaining it as a long-wanted 
expression of men’s inner urgings. But, he 
says, men differ. Some are socially minded, 
some individually minded. The socially 
minded are the I. W. W.’s. 

Here he is rationalizing. The phenome- 
non of 1. W. W.-ism—the I. W. W.-ism 
of the casuals—does not arise in response 
to positive urgings. Rather chill reality 
shows it a catch-all of long-tortured instincts. 
It has-a negative, not a positive, cause. And 
an explanation of social forces which de- 
pends on the division of men into socially 
and individually minded classes cannot 
stand examination. Behaviorism knows no 
such categories. 

He says the socially minded workers are 
uniformly to be found in the woods camps 
and the individually minded inp the saw- 
mills. He insists that “the sawmill work- 
ers are notoriously timid, unsocial workers 
whose single outlook is toward the main 
chance—themselves”. The one revealing 


TOs 


fact is not stated. The men of the woods 
are the unmarried, the homeless; the saw- 
mill gangs have wives and homes. Men 
with homes do not make good I. W. W.’s 
—not because they are individually minded, 
but because women eternally press for per- 
manence and a steady income. Casual I. 
W. W.-ism means more or less open war- 
fare with employers. Married men will not 
maintain such a struggle. 


It seems to me that Mr. Winstead would 
allow himself and other intellectuals of the 
movement to be jockeyed into a false posi- 
tion. I. W. W.-ism is a failure and a 
philosophy of despair if it must depend for 
its vitality upon the casual as he makes it. 
It is true that the present main numerical 
strength of the movement is casual. But 
to attempt to picture the floating worker of 
the woods as consistently maintaining any 
elevated view of things is to attempt the im- 
possible. He says of the lumberjacks: 
“These workers have suffered, and the light 
of cold logic thrown upon their sufferings 
has revealed to them that misery and want 
everywhere is caused by the faults of the 
system of economic production and distribu- 
tion * * * they have set as their goal 
the abolition of the wage system—ownership 
by society of the means of production—con- 
trol of these means by the working class.” 

There is a legitimate quarrel with the 
implication that all or most I. W. W.’s rea- 
son that way and adhere to the organiza- 
tion because they find in it an expression 
of that philosophy. 


The kind of group, it must be remembered, 
is precisely that type of migratory which 
Parker describes in The Casual Laborer as 
60 per cent. wandering, 53.5 per cent. Ameri- 
can, 76 per cent. unmarried, 60 per cent. 
unskilled and 36 per cent. with a persistent 
record of casualty of from six to fifteen 
years. After citing several pages of Cali- 
fornia and Chicago statistics, Parker con- 
cludes: “This hints at a conclusion which 
finds support in all studies of the casual, the 
tramp, the vagabond: that casualty begets 


a labor type permanently under normal”. 
He goes on to show that feeble-mindedness 


in this group is at least 25 per cent. and 
that “sexual perversion within the entire 
group is.as developed and recognized as 
the well known similar practice in prisons 
and reformatories ”’. 


Can anyone be convinced that this sort 
of man is acting from the motives Mr. Win- 
stead ascribes to him? 


On the facts Mr. Winstead’s testimony is 
good and it is interesting that it shows: 

1. That social pressure is exerted by the 
I. W. W. camp groups to make converts of 
the “scizzorbills”. 


2. That these ‘“scizzorbills” backslide 
when they “return to the fleshpots” or gain 
“some economic advantage”. 

3. That from the job “comes a steady 
stream of converts”. 


Should society sometime desire to rid it- 
self of the I. W. W. (granting that the 
I. W. W. is largely and normally casual) 
the formula is here: (1) make the worker 
prosperous, give him the “ fleshpots”, and 
(2) sterilize the source of infection, the job, 
whence comes the “steady stream of con- 
verts”’. 


It is more difficult to establish psycho- 
logically decent conditions in lumbering 
than in other industries; but it is not im- 
possible. And perhaps the four L’s, poor 
anemic substitute for a labor otganization 
that it is, may after all prove to be the 
glimmer of light at the dark tunnel’s end. 

What comes out of the facts seems to me 
to be a generalization to the effect that 
if the I. W. W. is a movement which 
depends for its strength on the casual la- 
borer it scarcely deserves to be taken seri- 
ously. It will disappear at the first breath 
of capitalistic industrial sanity. 


Beas with sweetness ana light pie 
for a while they can escape the tor- 
forever being indecently kicked 


faith. But they backslide readily, 
Winstead testifies. No world-re- 


ee are not going to inherit the earth. 
are a bit more Bente ee; will 


oe es real be less com- 
And some intellectuals hide 


ae and Charlie Ashleigh and ae 
t be bought with fleshpots and it 
o believe that the I. W. W. will 
rith the passing of the casual. 


n ike paul to show the extrav- 
abuses of the wage system does 
“unregenerate”” human na- 
n_ the aaEiea itself? 


yntrive to bridg feoritaen under 
as men once plotted to carry 
trade. Does the relation of em- 


7 


id employed normally. involve a 


ho. can do a thing likes to do 
nly for the pay. The man of 


t pictures. The gift of leader- 


in any form Oe strife. 
ot Sng wasted ? | 


What the 
But. no man, even 


so ah ateta cial Men who are 
Selene on their own account 


ger and more aoaial undertaking. 
‘airchild seriously think it an evil 


ontrol a larger capital than he 
possibly work himself? What harm 
th s do? What if it is his part of the 
ice to organize a volume of capi- 
rama it with the most ane 


S : now,, ‘that this man is kindly, 
hu ec) just, considerate, as there is every 
eason why he should be, and not arrogant, 


es the payment of wages introduce any 
inhuman element into business? The wage 
is nothing but a convenient form of exchang- 
“ing the value of one man’s work, as in han- 
dling tools, for another man’s work in rais- 
ing potatoes. A: carpenter has his choice of 
_ doing small jobs by himself or of working 
‘with a hundred other men, with pretty 
steady employment and plenty of effective 
machinery, in a big constructive undertaking. 
Where is the ‘“‘ wage slavery,’’ whichever 
choice he makes? On the other hand, I can 


ii ac eer Cie group 


man’s product must be ‘ser 
A surprisingly large number pro- — 


in, philosophy comes out of them 


-Doubt- , 


ly is Decresatyy social and co- 


ad of the big business is enabled 
igence or by the credit which he 


abolition of wages, or of n 


rationed out, would leave every” possibil desi 
of his suffering oppression and injustice, as 


long as arrogance, greed, ‘eet and Jealousy 


remain in men’s minds. _ ita 

There is a subtle tendency, in our sym- 
pathy with the victims of economic injustice, 
to revert to the ancient idea of work as a 
curse, and to imagine that everyone is al- 
ways thinking of his pay and wishing to 
be rid of his work. Of course a man never 
does anything more worthy than when he 
performs as well as he can the share of so- 


cial service, through which in _any form he 


makes good for the cost of his living, and 
enhances the common welfare. Leisure and 
remuneration are only incidental to this. 


Doubtless, weariness and suffering are the 


marks of ill-assorted work, of slovenly and 


inefficient work, of work that is degraded 


by the contact of those, whether overseers or 
fellow workers, who set dollars above man- 


hood. An advertisement recently appears, 


claiming as an item of appeal to prospective 
employes that the company in the last year 
provided material towards a good meal for 
over two hundred million — consumers. It 


would be cynicism to call this an insincere — 


appeal. It sets forth the main purpose of 
human effort as social and appeals to men 
at their best in the faith that life is prop- 
erly a harmony, not a conagt of interests. 


INDIANA’S Home Special train pltiet is 
touring the smaller towns of the state car- 
ries a complete farm light and power plant, 
a water plant and automatic ‘pump, a Jaun- 
dry equipped with the latest labor- -saving 


devices, an assortment of creamery equip- 


ment, a model bathroom and a furnished 
living room. One car is used as a lecture 
room. 


_ J. M. LARKIN, assistant to President E. G. 


Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has 
been chosen 'to head the Industrial Relations 
Association of America for the coming year. 
Mr. Larkin handles the industrial represen- 
tation plans in effect at the plants of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and he is one of 


_ the few industrial relations men in the coun- 


try who, in recognition of his services, has 
been granted a seat on the board of directors 
of his company. 


A WOMEN’S Bureau, created last fall in 
the Bavarian Ministry of Social Care, has 


‘been particularly active, according to recent 


reports, in the study of vocational opportuni- 
ties for women, labor conditions of women 
in industry and legal questions relating to 
women’s trade unions. It has an advisory 
committee composed of trade union women 


and representatives of the principal women’s 


organizations and social organizations in- 
terested in women and children. 


JUSTICE LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. of the 
Supreme Court has been elected president of 
the international Zionist organization at the 
conference just held in London. A special 
economic council was created to administer 
the Zionist funds for Palestine which are to 
be raised by self-taxation; this council will 
consist of Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Rothschild 
and Bernard Flexner, of ‘America. On a 


in behalf of the 


the right of the holders 


increment of land created by the g 


Greater Actions Committee 0 


make we pene ae it, I 


giving and rec 


vate possession 7) 
the value of the rofo 
of 8 SORBPESTORS, 


Tet me Le pe that I a 
vested right or hereditary pr 
pecially the extraordinary le 


enormous volumes of rent u 


the commonwealth. Here i: 
economic liberty from which 
of the population suffers a sp i. 
This restriction limits the freedom o 
of individual workers, whether 
pendently by their own w 

or to enter upon company 
anteed wage. You have drifted away 
the free system, when every roo of u 
land is guarded by some ile d 
for rent. Till this abuse ecte 
not know what our present 
tem is capable of doing for us. 
__ CHARLES: 
Southwest ssinisas Me. ‘ 


members, to decide questions 
- Nathan Strauss, Judge Julian WwW. 
Mary Fels, Professor Felix. 
Jacob De Haas, Louis Lipsky, and 
Rosenblatt are the American rep S 


FRANCES H. KELLOR ae reti d fr 
presidency of the Association of 
Language Newspapers which, eS 
membered, was recreated by the 
Council as an independent and 
organization after it had been lef 
strument of propaganda by its founde 
Hammerling. The new president, 
-H. Seidman, formerly associated 
Foreign Press Service, announces 
organization, with which 1,350 pu 
are now associated, will further li 
to non-political business activity a 
handling of | advertisements show 
impartiality. — : 


i 


THE Irene Kaufmann Settlement o 
burgh is offering menueerase vay 


garet Maueans Sega (fog wome Je 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog 


ment of the Graduate School ‘nes nD 
women) of the University of Pi sb 
These fellowships are for $500 
school year, plus an. exemption for 
Applications, which should be sent im 
once, will be considered from gr duat 
any college. For further inform 
dress the above Universities or’ Sidney / 
Teller, president director of the 
Kaufmann Settlement. - AS 


THE editor of the American Buildin 
ciation News is authority for the st 
that, to meet me present housi ng 


RAIN FOR EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


in 


The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


LASS WORK UNDER EM- 
IPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS AND SUPER- 
/VISED FIELD WORK IN IN- 
USTRIAL PLANTS 


DEPARTMENTS ALSO IN 


Family Work 
Child Welfare 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Social Work in Hospitals 
Psychiatric Social Work 
~ Community Work 
Social Investigation 
Public Health Nursing 
Civic Research 


nd for catalogue 


Frank D. Watson, Director 
1302 Pine St., Philadelphia 


Work-a-day Economics 
For Women” 


Women, as they enter upon the new duties imposed 
| by their citizenship, find themselves hard up against 
| the question—What is our economic system? They 
wen’t the time to make an exhaustive study of 
is system but—they want to be informed! 


HE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY has arranged 
r a series of short articles by Winifred L. Chap- 
Il on “ Work-A-Day Economics for Women Citi- 
ens” to begin with the September issue and run 
through the entire year. These articles will be con- 
emporary in character and illustrated by current 
ents. 


Subscriptions to THE ASSOCIATION MONTH- 
‘LY to begin with the September number should be 
entered at once. Clip the attached coupon and mail 
today! 


E ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 Lexington Avenue 
ew York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY for one year, beginning with the Se tember issue. 
You will find $1.50 enclosed. F i 


“THE SURVEY FOR AUGUST 16, 1920 


HE Russian Soviet Government Bu- 

reau is issuing a series of pamphlet 
reprints of important Soviet documents. 
The following are the first four of these 
pamphlets: i 


(1) The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia. Official text, 
with introduction, by the Bureau, and an answer to a 
criticism by Mr. W. C. Redfield, 52 pages, stiff paper 
cover, price 10 cents. 


(2) The Laws on Marriage and Domestic Relations. 
‘To be ready about September ist. Price 15 cents. 


(3) Two Years of Foreign Policy, by George Chicherin. 
The relations of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public with foreign nations, from November 7, 1917, to 
November 7, 1919. 36 pages, stiff paper cover, price 
10 cents. 


(4) Protection of Labor in Soviet Russia, by S. 
Kaplun, of the People’s Commissariat of Labor. This 
pamphlet, an interpretation of the labor laws of Soviet 
Russia, is necessary to a full understanding of these 
laws, and readers should therefore order it in addi- 
tion to their copies of the laws. This pamphlet’ has 
never been published in “Soviet Russia.” Price 10 cents. 


Other pamphlets will follow. Special rates for quantities. 


Address: “SOVIET RUSSIA” 
110 West 40th St., Room 304, N. Y. City 


Are you reading our weekly, “Soviet Russia,” the offi- 
cial organ of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau? 


Registration at 


ae The | 
New School for Social Research 
-will begin October 1, 1920 


Classes in late afternoon and evening. For 
catalogue apply to the school, 465-9 West 
23rd St., New York. 


Purpose: To develop a scientific attitude toward 


current political, social and economic problems 
through research, lectures and discussion. Excep- 
tional opportunities for research by qualified 
students. 


READY ABOUT AUGUST 20 
PROCEEDINGS 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
The best practices of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Personnel and Employment Work as 
outlined by the leading Executives of the 
country—A college course in itself. 
$5, Postage Prepaid 
Industrial Relations Association of America 
Box 543 Orange, New Jersey 


st be tne oy or het’ 1926. 
bring about the same relation between sup- 
ply and demand which existed before the 
war, 3,340,000 dwellings would have to be 
se puilt in that period; and from that time on 
(0 new homes annually for every 25,000 
f the population. The School of Sanitary 
nstruction of the Chicago Department of 
Ith reports a great increase in the use 
ents, shacks and houseboats for housing 
Me together with greatly increased con- 
in existing houses, tends to lower 
y the ee standard of home com- 


ement. closed to trafic for several 
-each day to afford much needed play 
ES children. Fire- Chief Kenlon has 


ing the hose in such a cnay as to 
a pleasant spray in which their friends 
xy a cooling bath. The chief has 
y set aside regular men and hours 


vert certain blocks into continuous 
r baths where the youngsters can run 
e length “under water.” 


ER CAMPS, Municipal and Indus- 
is the name of a little booklet in which 
munity Service, Inc., describes some of 
examples of recreational camps pro- 
by cities and industries. A general 


S ts of experience as regards planning, 
ent, personnel, administration, food 
pply, program and finance. It is rather 
markable to learn.on the last named point 
days of high boarding house charges 


rom $3.50 to $7.50. Los Angeles, 
with a charge of $11 for two weeks 
s and $6 for children, cleared $1,000 
e cost of building and equipment 
ayment for salary, transportation and 
Camp schedules, menus and 
peseret suggestions are appended. 


KIRCHNER, Sehieae death occurred 
ily 21, was one of Detroit’s most dis- 
uished ‘citizens and a leader and sup- 
of many movements for civic and so- 
etterment. He was one of the found- 
and president from its inception of the 
it Bureau of Governmental Research 


eaus of Municipal and. Governmental 


5 president of the Detroit Symphony So- 
ciety and active in a number of. scientific, 
law -and philanthropic organizations ;_ but in 
ecent years most of his time was given to 
improvement of government. “He 
enly appreciated, ” writes a former col- 
ague in this work, “the relation of effec- 
‘e government to all human activities and 
the desirability that civic work be strength- 
ened, made efficient, and purified of any in- 
directness and drivel.” 


THE proposed Irish strike in Protest of the 
imprisonment of Jim Larkin in the United 
_ States is another instance of the importance 
of foreign issues in trade union policies the 
-world over. At the time of writing there is 

little likelihood of such a strike materializ- 
_ ing on any appreciable scale. 


A BOYCOTT was declared on June 20 by 
the Intérnational Federation of Trade Unions 
against the “White Terror” in Hungary, 


To tici 
to or from that country. 


of the country to resume leadership. 


he weekly charge in municipal camps_ 


resident of the national Association of | 


rch. He was a member of the Detroit. 


federation are such conservati 

ers as W. A. Appleton, Pp sident, ‘and 
Jouhoux, one of the vice-presidents. ‘Their 
action is based largely on the report of the 
British labor delegation to Hungary i in May. 


i ‘ 


HOME colonization, under an act passed in 
1918, is making slow progress in Spain. The 
largest settlement is one of about 25,000 
acres in Andalusia; a fifth part of which so 
far has been irrigated and divided into 650 
holdings. Each holding is provided with a 
substantial home, and each settlement with 
a church or chapel, a school, a home for the 
teachers, a meeting room, postal and tele- 
phone service, a druggist’s store, a house for 
a doctor, store and warehouse for a coop- 
erative association, mill and bakery. The 
settlers are required to form a cooperative 
society which receives government credits 
and is responsible for the provision of a 
savings bank, mutual insurance, cooperative 
purchase and sale facilities and general com- 
munity improvements. ‘The settlers are re- 
quired to contribute to the capital of the co- 
operative undertakings and participate in the 
distribution of profits, 


ROBERT SMILLIE, whose retirement from 


the British Miners’ Union was reported in 
the SURVEY some time ago, though still in a 
critical condition of health, has considered 
himself compelled by appeals from all parts 
The 
resolutions on direct action at the recent 
Trades Union Congress, and more recently 


_ at the annual conference of the British Labor 


party, were due in large measure to his 
commanding influence in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. The possibility of a general 
strike in protest against military operations 
in Ireland and against Russia, however, is 
somewhat remote, since, according to the ac- 


tion taken, each union must vote separately . 
_ on the issue and other conferences must be | 


called before the order for such a strike can 
be given. In the meantime, an early general 
election has become more probable, especially 
in view of the prime minister’s efforts in 
recent months to rally behind the govern- 
ment the bulk of the moderate political 
groups. 


' 


SEPTEMBER 17 will be observed as Pan- 
Pacific Day by a number of chambers of 
commerce and other organizations interested 
in building up American relations with the 
Far East. Appropriate lectures will be given 
in the public schools and other educational 
institutions of some of the western cities. 
The Pan-Pacific Union which is fathering 
this movement has its seat in Honolulu, with 
the governor of Hawaii as president and 
many distinguished public officers of the 
United States, the Far East, the East Indies 
and Australasia in other honorary positions. 
November 28, the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of Fernando Magellan’s celebrated en- 
try of the Pacific Ocean through the strait 
now named after him, will be another occa- 
sion for special observances. A first Pan- 
Pacific commercial, educational and scientific 
congress is held this month (August) under 
the auspices of the union at Honolulu, the 
last named under the presidency of P. P. 
Claxton, United States commissioner E edu- 
cation, 


PORT PIRIE, South Australia, recently 
made a ten-acre playground in a single day. 
a local smelting company paid for the equip- 
ment and the city council made available 
the site from a large area of park land that 
had been set aside in the original planning 


_shrubs and smaller plants covered wh 


~ prevented the railroad companies from 


‘ reconstruction in central and easter 


’ coming to a home that had seen good ‘ 


pointed places; - th \ 
oasis of sic ge pe eee Me. 


previously a waste; by six o ’clock, the | 
ing apparatus, shelters, fences, gates, el 
standards, a big pavilion and wa 
were installed. As night fell, wading 
gardens, games and courts were con 
The next morning, five thousand ps 
part in the formal opening of th e 
ground. 


+ 
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FORECASTS by the Department o 
culture of an unusually large yield « 
crops—though somewhat eaceyes th 


also is much heavier than at this 
year. The Interstate Commerce Comn 
and the Commission on Car Service 
issued elaborate instructions for the 1 
tion of cars. Local communities are 
ating in this movement; but the ba 
tion of cars, due to the pressure of war 
vice, and other circumstances combin 
make the outlook raat eee te A 


on March 1, 17.6 per. cent oe laa : 
wheat crop, 37. 4 per cent of the corr 
33.9 per cent of the oats and 22.9 per c 
of the barley were still on the farms. — 
railroad strike and shortage of la 


lowing the plan of previous years of st 
empty grain cars throughout the west : 
ticipation of grain shipments. ; 


RECONSTRUCTION is the name o 


rope,” published in Vienna. An artic 
the first issue of this paper mentions a 
of 192,787 in the population of that ci 
tween 1910 and 1920 and a decrease of 
075 for the whole of lower Austria. Wr 
from Vienna, Mrs. Maurice Singe: 
ciated with the American Relief Ad 
istration, says: “I dare not think of it | 
futile our work really 1G. Geek 
treated a typhus patient with a dose o 
nine because of his high temperature 
felt proud because he died with his tem 
ture lowered a few degrees. Yet I 
hopeful for Austria, though the first 
pression in Vienna was a terrible shock. 
have lived here for many years and 
passed a few weeks in Vienna. It was 


and fought to keep up appearances, to hidé 
the utter misery and desolation that 
overcome it. Vienna and Austria suff 
great deal from profiteering, I do not 
the type of profiteer who makes million 
The dangerous, demoralizing profiteering 
the petty profiteering due te extended b 
and exchange system in vogue as a result 
depreciation of the currency. The one 
has to get indispensable foodstuffs get 
worst of the bargain. I have seen a pair 
almost new shoes, shop value 1,000 kr 
go for foodstuffs—flour and potatoes—wi 
about 375 kronen. The official flour or b 
ration is not enough to keep a child, 
alone a grown up, alive; and goods, 
underhand (schleichhandel) have to be pai 
for at prices which are outrageous. 
dren too get involved in this trafficking, 
the result is appalling. The worst of 
that at the same time the town populations 
(in the larger provincial towns 
starving.” 


‘ 
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THE SURVEY FOR AUGUST 


‘SE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 1s program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 


e 
ei 
‘le 


rofessional organization of four thousand 
jbers. Following its war work it is enter- 
‘@yupon a peacetime program known as the 
| joks for Everybody” movement for which 
tS making an appeal for a two million dollar 
}. It is rendering library service to the 
tshant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
§ plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
ion people now wholly or practically with- 
) libraries; to hetp business concerns and 
fories to establish libraries in their plants; 
‘romote the use of good books on American 
Weis and traditions. 
72) AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
‘Of, SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
a -; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
eral Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
h V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
@erican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
Sion to promote development of social work 
Miospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
‘National Conference of Social Work. 
ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
GANIZATION—Elwood' Street, Secretary, 
ahs Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
Sormation and advises on establishment and 
i elopment of community councils, councils of 
i@al wgencies, and financial and social federa- 
1S. Exchanges material and information 
“ong its members. Trains executives for 
umunity organization. 
MMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
WGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
23rd St., New York. For public employment 
4 ces; industrial safety and health; work- 
/)n’s compensation, health insurance; one 
jiy7’e rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
TERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
Mmerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
KLEVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
rtrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
#, Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
Yiant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
Wt; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
m of pre-school age and school age. 
MTERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
Wizganizing and strengthening Chambers of 
simmerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
gas: mercial organizations; and for training 
Mien in the profession of community leadership. 
Sldress our nearest office— 


i 


455-8 


Wibune Building, New York. 
V3 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
‘6 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
MERIOAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
“{ON—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
ollege, New York. Organized for betterment 
conditions in home, school, institution and 
Mmmunity. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
mics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
GUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
ic’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
©) R. Review, quarterly, 80c.a year. Membership 
mtitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
41E AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
MATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
Mnservation of the family, the repression of 
‘rostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
nd the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
ormation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
mest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
erships include quarterly magazine and month- 
7 bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
MERIOCAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
1%” CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
''’ W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
mowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free 
m request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
‘ANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
"ARE—The object of the Canadian Conference 
3 ‘to discuss the problems of public welfare 
all its relations, to secure and disseminate 
aformation and to promote more effective 
‘aethods of social progress.’? Membership open 
0 all organizations and individuals who pay 
‘he annual fee of one dollar. Next meeting, 
fontreal, September, 1921. President, J. 
Moward Falk, McGill University, Montreal; 
3eneral Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church 
itreet, Toronto. Committees: 
. Health, with Mental Hygiene, Tuberculosis, 
_and Veneréal Diseases as Sub-Committees. 
h The Family, including a Sub-Committee on 
* Iilegitimacy. 
4. Immigration, which would also take into 
_ consideration the entrance into citizenship of 
' those who already have entered the country. 
t. Housing, including town-planning. 
5. Industrial Relations. 
6. Recreation. 

HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
FOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Hmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
fn the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. y 
COMM SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
oa, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
co unities employ their leisure time to their 

est advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
. While Community Service (Incorporated) 


sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
ei the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


“EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 


Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
@ellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN’ AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Hdmund de S.: Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rey. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Bast 22nd Street. New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
*“‘ back on the payroll.” : 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$265; includes monthly, ‘‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 76 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘“‘The American Child.”  Photographa, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
IND.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. x 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood HE. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
60 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, fleld sec’y; 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WOKE 
—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. H. 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase efmf- 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 
Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Fhiladelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha PF. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley. 
Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic  Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Braucher, 
New York. 
peel Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 
ork. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davia, 
Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER® 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 180 Hast 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker.” $1 
a year. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL. WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 HE. 22d St., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards. . 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—3381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,”’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“ Monthly Bulletin.’ 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 23rd St., New York. Hstablishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 


to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legisiation. Information given: Ofm- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1. 


Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. Special attention given to munici- 
pal recreation problems. 

THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 EH. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South: 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.: Warren YWoran tress : 
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“RATES: 


a ‘Address Advertising 
Department 


ANS: ‘Matrons, Social Work- 
- Miss Richards, Provi- 
x5, East Side. . 


A man and wife on take 
a cottage of twenty boys in an 
tution, the man to instruct a class in 

- printing. _ Applications should be made to 
suy Morgar aus Dobbs Ferry, New 


‘D: Case Worker iastned or 
ed, or both, to work in a Mid- 


Charities, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Beas! 


ce as organizer for County 
Cross, New Brighton, Pa. 


- SUPERVISOR. ‘State every- 
rst letter including salary ex- 

ve y Dr. J. Ludwig Stern, Super- 
ent, Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
os Philadelphia, Penna. 


‘ED: A person interested in ‘con- 
ee) with small children. Reply 
atendent at Hope Farm, a cottage 
at for children, Verbank, N. Y. 


_ Trained case worker for 
Only those with 
a xperience ‘need apply. Address 
inti ident Charity Organization, Eliza- 


to assist lotuaecndene and 
ep cnd work in an institution 
ish Write Cedar Knolls 


ee Experienced. case workers 
Le wish Family Agency in a_ large 
ty. Attractive salaries. Knowl- 


AND GIRLS workers united in 

ish Child. Caring Institution. Excellent 
pportunity for constructive work. Reason- 
Ble hours. Good pay. Box 3585 Survey. 


Chance for advancement. Address 


WANTED 


GUATEMALA CITY 


also 
A CHILD’S NURSE 


Capable of managing an infirmary for 
infants 

4 —Oo——_ 

; Please communicate with the undersigned 

_' stating experience, temperament and quali- 
' fications in full, with salary required. 

Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., 
Hotel “La Continental,” 

Guatemala, C. A. 


ani sane iy Gurion advertisements te that asestiy 
ee mo P. 8., Jr., Conn, Children’s Aid Mociety. 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lit 


~ Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the pideeun or 
ah ‘oma for each ac ap loe, minimum Pants $1.50. Discounts on | request. 


THE SURVEY 


of 25,000. Apply to Superin- — 


‘a “WAN ED Trained Public Health nurse 


- Proctor, Vermont. 


aes ebutlietn school for colored. 


SOCI AL WELFARE WORKER FOR 


(112 East 19 Street. 
New York City” 


4 


Bh.) ates oh 


COLLEGE GRADUATE pe position in . 


public health education. Candidate must 
_be a male under 30 years and be able to 
write simple, clear, convincing English. A 
knowledge of | sociology, biology and. 
psychology is important. — Address Box 


‘ 3594 SURVEY. 


WANTED: No servant but woman in- 
terested in caring for small convenient 
home. Family of four. No washing. Fair 
play, self respecting business ‘basis. Do- 
mestic science girl acceptable. References 
exchanged. Box 3597 Survey., 


WANTED: Associate Pastor for Metho- 
dist church, working in a foreign-speaking 


community. City of 65,000 in New York 
Single man, with college training — 
preferred. Must be able to take charge of — 


State. 


boys’ work, and supply pulpit in pastor’s 
absence. . Excellent chance for advance- 
ment atid. good salary for right man. Box 
3600 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced woman for 
nurse and: supervisor of the work of asso- 
ciation in city. Apply, stating qualifications 
and references, to Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Council Bluffs, Towa. 


| } 


iy 


i" WANTED: An unmarried man, with 


some experience in social work, to work 


with boys at Hope Farm, Verbank, Neve. 
a cottage community for children. ‘Reply 
to Superintendent. 

—_—_—_ 


\ 


YOUNG MAN, to act as ‘manager of a 


- Men’s Club serving about the same ends as 


a Y. M. C. A. except that there are no re- 
ligious features. Address D. H. Bixler, 
i I ‘h 


YOUNG WOMEN 


who are interested in 
Orthopaedic Nursing or Playground Work 
will find at the Convalescent Branch, of the 


New York Orthopaedic Hospital for Children 
AT WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

a most desirable place to learn the work and help the 

crippled child. The hospital is situated in the coun- 

try and much of the work is in the open air. A sal- 


“ary with full maintenance while learning. Apoly at 


New York Orthopedic Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT to Head Worker of Set- 


tlement. Must be good club director and 
pianist. Address Head Resident, Social 
Settlement, 152 Baden Street, Rochester, 


INS 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EXTRAORDINARY demand for teach- 
ers continues! If available for any kind 
of educational position anywhere in this 
country or abroad write Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago, 


izing ability? 


desired where all round execut 


ability is needed. Box 3566 Surv. 


dollars 

organizati 
abroad and traveled e: 
tion. Box 3567 Su 


EXPERIENCED COU! 
est references as to exec 
qualifications, would like 
Box 3591 SURVEY 


WANTED: Place in 
girls’ club. work by e 
Box 3592. SuRvEY. a 


POSITION as iravcags 
secretary or stenographer wante 
man. Well educated, cultur do 
health, - Knowledge ‘of four | el 
guages. Wishes to travel in ths 
eign countries. What ) 
Farris Johnson, 602 7 Church 
ford, Tilinois. Fa ak 


YOUNG WOMAN, seven y € 
ence industrial work, former governme! 
spector, wishes position factory 
work. Especially interested c 
Desires settled place residence, rea: 
change. Box 3595 SURVEY. />)))/y 


YOUNG WOMAN, college . adua 
perienced case- -worker and executive 
tary, desires position in social serv 
in Los Angeles. Any family o 


fare work acceptable. Box 35 


YOUNG JEWISH WOMAN, 
years’ experience, desires positior 
tary, with social agency or settl 
September 15th. Slight experience i: 
borhood visiting. Box (3601 SURVEY. | 


MAN of thorough training an 
ence as executive for organized 
-employee welfare. Available 1 
September. Box. 3605 Suares, 


TRAINED Executive ‘Secretary 4 
position. Experienced in administ 
social, industrial, commercial, and 
_canization ° work. New York C 
“ferred. Box 3571 SURVEY. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY: 


needed. Eleven years experience 
branches of social and qreliane wo 
3575. SURVEY. 


’ 


WANTED: Position in tea root 
cafeteria by Dietitian capable of 
large diet department and purchas 
plies for same, idea of investment 
Box 3586 Survey. 


MAN with ten years’ experience 
lic health and social service work 
opening where hard work and 


POSITION WANTED as Em 
Manager. Qualifications: Graduate, 
vard Divinity School; Congregational 
ister; Chaplain, U. S. "Army; Advis 
Federal Board for Vocational Educati 
State Secretary of Interchurch Coope 
tion in important western state. Athle 
trained in psychology, four years’ exp 
ence Business Manager, thirty-five years © 
age, perfect health, Goes 
Box 3582 SURVEY. | = 


ks 

WuSITION WANTED by. September 
i y trained, experienced Social Worker. 
; it French and German. Medical So- 
HyNork preferred. Box 3570 Survey. 


7 


§® PERIENCED WOMAN, graduate so- 
Heworker, wants position in girls’ work 
@r as superintendent of Girls’ Club or 
Siirsonal work among girls. Box 3602 


EY. 


is 

SeILDREN’S WORKER—Club, recrea- 
mi—trained worker, desires opening 
Mere energetic wholehearted work is de- 
u ded. Box 3603 Survey. 


1 NANCIAL SECRETARY or account- 
‘Graduate of Cornell and New York 


Werersity, Schools of Accounts. At pres- 
@ public accountant. Box 3604 Survey. 


APERIENCED CASE —-WORKER 
tS position as visitor and géneral wel- 
‘ worker industrial plant. Can furnish 
m) references. 3606 Survey. 


PUBLICITY 


WARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD: 
MICIAL SERVICE PUBLICITY, 816 
‘Mttle Building, Boston, Mass. Write 
|r examples of service recently ren- 
ered to Social Organizations of na- 
Monal scope. No fee for consultation 
D advice. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


PVANTED: Immediately, small house- 
‘ping apartment, furnished, downtown, 
w York City. 3596 Survey. 


2E AKERS e We assist in preparing spe- 
ney © cial articles, papers, speech- 
| debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS 
os oH Bunnau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Copies of The SURVEY 
for July 17, 1920, are 
‘urgently needed. Sub- 
‘scribers who do not 
‘keep complete sets for 
their own use will con- 
fer a real favor by re- 
turning these copies to 
~The SURVEY office, 112 
East 19 Street, New 
* York. 


“BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
oo economic subjects, but we handle 
Det all current publications 


PIES UR ek FOR COU SE 16, 86920 


| 
LECTURES 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
make a limited number of lecture engage- 
ments. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 
address Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Lowa. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. Fall 


. Schedule now in preparation. 


* 


. Public Health Nurse; monthly; 


ES 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tons; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Our HnwritachH—A STuDY THROUGH LITHRATUED 
OF THH AMERICAN TRADITION, By James H. 
Hanford. From Bureau of Extension, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Price, 35 cents. ; : 

INVINCIBLD INDIA. Thorough review of British 
rule in India, written by Ed. Gammons for 
Hindustan Gadar Party, 5 Wood St., San 


Francisco. Cartoons by Minor. For free 
distribution, f 
Tuan ROLL CALL or New HuecTors. Containing 
also The LElector’s Pilgrimage and The 


Elector, a Pageant. By Harold D. Pyott, 
8 pp., 10 cents. H. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 

THR CHILDREN’S SUMMDR CAMP. Framingham 
Monograph No. 7. From Community Health 
Station, Framingham, Mass. 

CHILDREN OF THH KHNTUCKY COAL FIELDS. B, 
Mabel Brown Ellis. Pp. 120. Illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. Published by National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 Hast 22d Street, New 
York City. 

Cexepir Unions. Free on request to Mass. 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 

Is RHOopH ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL FATHER TO 
Its LItTL» CHILDREN? By M. 
well and Harold A. Andrews. 
ion, of Child Welfare, 307 State House, 
Providence, R. I. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE sent on request by 
the National Liberal I tation League, 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. 

CHILD WELFARD HANDBOOK, Contains informa- 

tion of value to health officers, superintend- 

ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visitin 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al 
the educational panels published by the Na- 

tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 

Ave., New York. 386 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid, 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Hospital Social Service. Quarterly; $1.50. a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. 


Mentai Hygvrene & quacterly; $2 a year; pub- — 


lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

$2 a year} 

published by the National Organization for 

ae Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


BIND 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 


FOUR 
ISSUES which may easily be re- 


the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK published 
under the auspices of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; an annual; paper cover %5 cents, 


board cover $1.25 postpaid; a permanent 
record of current events, an encyclopedia 
of 523 pages of historical and sociological 
facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full index, Ad- 
dress the NEGRO YEAR BOOK COM- 
PANY, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 


sere 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS 


RECEIVED 


“pussyrooTt” JOHNSON. By F: A. McKenzie. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 193 pp. I- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50; by mail of the 
Surgvpy, $1.70. ; 

THp SpvENTH SBHAL. By Jeanette Agnes. The 
John C. Winston Co. 177 pp. Price, $1.255 
by mail of the Survey, $1.45. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SocioLocy. By J. J. 
Findlay. Longmans, Green & Co. 304 pp. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survny, $2.20. 

THe ADVANCING Hour. By Norman Hapgood. 
Boni & Liveright. 262 pp. Price, $2.00; by 
mail of the SuURVBY, $2.25. 

Tum NEW UNIONISM. By J. M. Budish and 
George Soule. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 344 
pp. Price, $3.50; by mail of the SuRVHY, 
$3.75. 


INDUSTRY, EMOTION AND UNREST. By Edward 
Thomas. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 255 pp. 
Price, $1.75; by mail of the Survpy, $1.95. 

A New Rozsinson Cruson. By Gilson Gardner, 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 109 pp. 
$1.50; by mail of the Sugvny, $1.65. — 

MopuRn. BRITISH Ponrry. A Collection By 
Louis Untermeyer Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
234 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the SURVEY, 
2.20. ‘ 


Price, 


THn AMERICAN PRISON SYSTHM. By Jesse P- 
Webb. Published by the author at Route 6, 
Box 1, Salem, Oregon. 262 pp. 

AMERICA AND THH NEW DRA. 
M. Friedman. With a Foreword by Herbert 
Hoover. E. P. Dutton & Company. 500 pp: 


Price, $6.00; by mail of the SuRVBY, $6.25. — 


You.’ By Irving R. Allen. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 275 pp. 
of the Survby, $3.25. 

A Rep CROSS CHAPTER AT WORK, 
Cecile and Anselm Chomel. Indianapolis 
Chapter, American Red Cross. 374 pp. Illus- 
pee Price, $2.00; by mail of the SURVEY, 


‘By Marie 


MorRAaLE: THE SUPREMH STANDARD OF LIFH 

~ AND ConpucT. By G. Stanley Hall. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 878 pp. Price, $3.00 3 
by mail of the Survny, $3.25. : ; 

THp WORLD BrYonpD.. Edited by Justin Hart- 
ley Moore. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Mee Price, $1.50; by mail of the SURvEY, 


TH NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
Statns. By Everett. Kimball. Ginn and 
Company. 3829 pp. Price, $3.60; by mail of 
the SuRvEY, $3.85. : 

READINGS FROM COLONIAL PROSE AND POBPTRY. 
Edited by William P. Trent and B. W. Wells 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 331 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 


VEY, $2.70. 
SPRVING THE NEIGHBORHOOD, By Ralph A, 
Felton. Published jointly by Council of 


Women for Home Missions and Interchurch 
World Movement of North America. 153 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, Cleth Bound, $.75; 
Paper Bound, $.50; by mail of the SuRrvny, 
$.85 and $.60. 


Mk. FRIEND-O’-MAN. By Jay T. Stocking. Pub- 


lished jointly by Council of Women for Home 


Missions and Interchurch World Movement 
of North America. 130 pp. Illustrated, 
Price, Cloth Bound, $.60; Paper Bound, $.40; 
by mail of the SuRvpy, $.70 and $.50. ‘ 
HELPING MHN OWN FARMS. By Elwood Mead. 
The Macmillan Company.’ 228 pp. Price 
$2.25 ; by mail of the Survpy $2.45. 
DpMOcRACY AND IDHALS. By John Hrskine. 
George H. Doran Company. 152 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survny $1.65, 
Our EcoNoMIC AND OTHER PROBLEMS. By Otto 
H. Kahn. George H. Doran Company. 420 pp. 
Price $4.00; by mail of the Survmy $4.25, 


ITALY AND THE JUGOSLAVS. By Hdward James 


Woodhouse and Chase Going Woodhouse. 


Richard G. Badger, 394 pp. Price $3.00; by 
mail of the SuRvBY $3.25. 
SoviretismM. By William English Walling. HB. 


P. Dutton & Company. 220 pp. Price $2.00; . 


by mail of the Sorvny $2.15. 

PAN-AMERICANISM : ITS BNGINNINGS. By Joseph 
B. Lockey. The Macmillan Company. 503 
BP os Price $5.00; by mail of the Suryny 

THE HUMAN Factor IN INDUSTRY. By Lee K. 
Frankel and Alexander Fleisher. The Mac- 
millan Company. 366 pp. Price $3.00; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $3.20. 

MEXICO IN REVOLUTION. By Blasco Ibanez, B. 
P. Dutton & Co. 245 pp. Price $2.00; by 
mail of the SURVEY $2.20. 

LABOR AND THE HMPLOYER. By Samuel Gomp- 


ers. BH. P. Dutton & Co. 320 pp. Price 
$3.50; by mail of the Survby $3.75. 
THE New FRONTIER. By Guy Emerson, Henry 


Holt and Company. 314 pp. Price $2.00; by 
mail of the SURVEY $2.20. 

ToucH AND Go. By D. H. Lawrence. Thomas 
Seltzer. 103 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 


. 


Edited by Elisha | 


Price, $3.00; by mail | 


a ee ee el er ee 


| Every year many young peo- 
ple go to work—direct from 


high school. 
You could have done that! 


Many go direct from a college 
or university course which has 
not trained them specifically 


for the work they want to do. 3 
You can do that! a 
a 
If, however, you do not believe that ; ia 
you erred in going to college, you 2 : os 
may think it advisable to invest an- | : - 
other year or two in professional | Jan 
training for social work. 


In which event you will want to 
write to the address below for in- | ee) 
formation about our courses. The 8 
fall session starts September 
twenty-second. 


\ 


The New York School L of Social. Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York City 


